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THE JUDAIC VISION OF THE HAPPY 
KINGDOM. 


MONGST the ancient nations of the world, we recognise a very 
strongly marked line of mental demarcation. We do not allude 
to their different stages of culture, or to their respective phases of intel- 
lectual and moral development ; these are characteristics which must 
necessarily distinguish all nations, whether ancient or modern. But if 
we take the typical kingdoms of the old world, and select for examina- 
tion those countries which seem to occupy a contemporaneous stand- 
point in civilisation, we shall find that they are marked off from each 
other by a more subtle and a more inward boundary ; they differ in 
that region in which they have placed their ideal of happiness. Some 
dwell perpetually in the past. Their paradise is limited to the Eden 
which once existed, and which remains as a memory of their ancestral 
glory. They pride themselves on their antiquity. They are not so 
eager to perpetuate their deeds in the present as to maintain their 
prestige in the past. They are proud of their long dynasties whose 
origin is lost in the mist of by-gone centuries, proud of the list of their 
kings which they can produce out of the book of history, proud of the 
semi-fabulous heroes whose feats of superhuman valour have appeared to 
connect their rise with the rising of the gods. It is out of their fancied 
strength that their deepest weakness has arisen ; their pride is fixed on 
the things that have been, and therefore they have no interest in the 
things that are. China, India, Persia, Egypt are, in their national 
characteristics, but “dead seas of man.” They are so because they 
have closed their eyes to the progressive life of humanity, because they 
have fixed their gaze rather on the origin of their being than on the 
source of their well-being, and have riveted, upon the mists of their 
antiquity, that look which should have been fastened on the aspirations 
for to-morrow, and on the wants of to-day. 
But there is a second class of nations which reveals the opposite 
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characteristic. If there is one national type which has its paradise in 
the past, there is another which has its paradise in the future ; if there 
is one which lives by memory, there is another which subsists by hope. 
This second class comprehends all that is progressive in the ancient 
world. It embraces that portion of the human mind which counts not 
itself to have apprehended, which is unsatisfied with past acquirements, 
which is looking forward and hastening unto the manifestation of its 
future glory. Greece has her Platonic Utopia, her republic where the 
saints alone shall rule, and out of which shall be cast everything that 
offends. Rome, as her origin grows dim in antiquity, seeks a clearer 
vision of her glory in the triumphs of her posterity, and follows, like a 
guiding star, her presentiment of a universal kingdom. But the nation 
which of all others stands out pre-eminent in this line is that of Israel ; 
it is literally saved by hope. It has no pyramids like Egypt to rivet its 
eyes to the past, but it sees in the future a kingdom which cannot be 
moved. The history of Judea is essentially the pursuit of a coming 
glory. It is an onward march which leaves behind, without reluctance, 
treasures which other lands would have deemed the chief attractions of 
existence. The garden of Eden is forgotten in the hope of a city of 
God ; the treasures of Egypt are ignored in the prospect of unsearch- 
able riches. Before the eyes of the nation there floats the vision of a 
Messianic kingdom, of a mountain of the Lord to be established on the 
tops of the mountains, of a throne of David which shall endure for ever; 
and towards the realisation of that vision the nation hurries on—over 
the sea, through the desert, across the Jordan, into the promised land, 
into scenes of captivity which were not lands of promise ; fainting often, 
relapsing often, sorrowing often, but never for an instant losing hold of 
that golden thread which has bound its destiny to the coming years. 

What, then, were the characteristics of this prospective kingdom ? 
The question is one of deep historical interest ; for, a nation, like an 
individual, may be judged by its aspirations. The aspirations of a man 
are the measure of him. His acts reveal his capabilities, but his aspir- 
ings show his possibilities ; they transcend the limit of his present 
capacities, and foreshadow him as he shall be. Measure Judea by her 
national acts, and you will often be prone to ask what claim she had to 
be so highly favoured? Measure her by her Messianic aspirations, and 
you will find that she had a right to her pre-eminence, that in her 
moral elevation she was peerless amongst the nations, and that in the 
height of her possibilities she stood alone. 

In the 40th chapter of Isaiah, we are introduced to the nature of this 
Messianic hope. The future kingdom of God is there brought before us 
under six characteristics ; and it is to the credit of Judea that every one 
of these characteristics is represented as a state of contrast to the 
position in which the land then stood—a fact which alone demonstrates 
how far her aspirations had transcended her capacities. We propose to 
glance at these one by one. The prophet declares that the first change, 
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in the transition from the old world into the new, shall be the magnify- 
ing of those things which are now deemed insignificant. “Every valley 
shall be exalted.” A more characteristic prophecy could not have been 
given to the Jewish nation, for it represented that state of mind which 
the Jewish nation pre-eminently needed. The distinguishing feature of 
Judaism was the depression of the valleys of life. With all its grand 
morality, with all its poetic sympathy, with all its religious fervour, it 
had borrowed from its heathen captivities a certain admixture of the 
heathen element. It looked at the world on a large scale. It riveted 
its gaze on the nation, on the tribe, on the family ; it had little room 
for the interests of the individual. The Messianic glory which it con- 
templated was the glory of a kingdom, the power of a collective people, 
the sovereignty of a world-wide empire. It viewed the lives of individual 
men simply as the contributions to this great collective life. It seldom 
contemplated, in itself and for itself, the inherent grandeur of a human 
soul. Its religion was for the multitude ; it provided not for the 
spontaneous wants of men, but levelled all worship into a uniform cere- 
monialism. Its cares were for the multitude ; it was anxious for the 
numbering of its people that it might estimate the strength of its armies. 
Its prospective glory was for the multitude ; the paradise towards which 
it struggled was pre-eminently a national paradise—a kingdom into 
which all the nations were to run. The separate lives of individual men 
were lost in the great life of Jewish humanity. 

Now, in contrast with this aspect of Judaism, the prophet beheld the 
vision of Christianity. He saw a time approaching when that element 
which Judaism overlooked would be the one important and all-absorb- 
ing element, when the interests, the wants, the responsibilities of the 
individual soul would be the main object of the religious life. ‘ Every 
valley shall be exalted.” He beheld the vision of another kingdom than 
the Messianic, and a kingdom which could only be reached by an 
opposite road from the Messianic—a kingdom which was to be won, not 
by might but by meekness, not by power but by poverty, not by strength 
but by stooping, not by slaughter but by self-sacrifice. He saw fore- 
shadowed a new ideal of human greatness—an ideal by which a man 
became ‘pre-eminent, not in proportion to his physical possessions, but 
in proportion to his power of relinquishing them. He foresaw a 
measurement of strength which must reverse all the judgments of 
Judaism, which must abase the proud and lift up the lowly—a measure- 
ment by which a man was reckoned strong, not so much by what he 
could do, as by what he could forbear to do, not so much by his power 
to act as by his power to suffer, not so much by his conquest of others 
as by his conquest of himself. The crown was given to the world’s un- 
crowned, the kingdom was assigned to the world’s unkingly ; and that 
life of the individual soul, which had been lost in the ocean of humanity, 
swept in a wave of reaction over land and sea. 

The second characteristic of the future kingdom is one which 
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naturally and necessarily grows out of the first. The moment you have 
raised the valleys of the spiritual life, you have, by that very act, 
brought low every mountain and every hill. The moment you have 
raised into importance the insignificant things of existence, you have 
depressed into the valleys many of those things which once constituted 
your very being. It is well to remark, however, that the positive pro- 
cess must come first; you will try in vain to lower the spiritual 
mountains until you have elevated the spiritual valleys. There are 
myriads of human beings who are spending their entire strength in the 
pursuit of mutable things—rank, wealth, fame, power, social influence, 
all that is collectively called the world. Yet it is not too much to say 
that no man will be diverted from these pursuits by a simple process of 
depreciation. The preacher may inveigh for ever against what he calls 
the vanities of life ; he may tell you that wealth is fleeting, that fame is 
shortlived, that power is powerless to bring joy ; he may even corroborate 
his assertions by an appeal to the examples of history, but his assertions 
and appeals will alike be in vain, as long as he preaches a negative. It 
is not enough to show that an object of pursuit is unworthy; we 
must be prepared to supplant it by another object. It is not 
enough to destroy the false temple where the soul worships,— 
that would be simply to leave the soul in vacancy. The human spirit 
must worship something ; it can no more live without an ideal, than it 
can live without breathing. An object of pursuit it must have ; the 
only question is, whether it shall be good or bad. We can only pre- 
vent it from being bad by making it good. If we would free the 
imagination from impure images, we must fill it with pure thoughts. If 
we would liberate the soul from debasing influences, we must elevate it 
into noble sentiments. 

When Christianity lifted the valleys of life, it was inevitable that it 
should depress the mountains ; the rise of the Christian ideal lowered 
the Judaic conception of greatness ; the Messianic kingdom faded when 
the kingdom of Christ appeared. It is quite true that this fading pro- 
cess was very slow, but it was only so because the process of appearing 
was slow. Men who had been outwardly gathered into the Christian 
fold continued long to cling to the hope of an external empire, and re- 
fused to see in the cross the fulfilled promise of the Messiah’s reign. 
But it was simply because they did not see the glory of a spiritual 
cross that they looked to the glory of a visible crown ; it was just be- 
cause the valleys were not exalted that the mountains were not brought 
low. The exaltation and the depression were correlated processes ; the 
one progressed in proportion to the other, and the progression of both 
was gradual, Christianity came into the world, not to exert a magical 
but a leavening power ; its aim was rather to bring low than to knock 
down the mountains, and it has succeeded after its own method. The 
gospel of freedom had, from the beginning, no sympathy with slavery, 
yet it did not at once abolish slavery ; it has preferred to work it out 
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of the world by an undermining process, extending through eighteen 
centuries. The gospel of self-sacrifice had, from the beginning, no 
sympathy with a kingdom of Messianic force, yet it did not at once 
annul that conception ; it allowed it to expire through its own inani- 
tion, to fade through its own weakness, to sink before the light of an 
ever-expanding sun, that was rising higher and higher, with healing in 
its wings. Christianity aimed mainly at the exaltation of the valleys, 
knowing that when the valleys were exalted, the mountains would be 
brought low. 

The third characteristic of that new kingdom, beheld in the vision of 
the prophet, was one which even more distinctly reversed the existing 
ideal of Judaism ; he foresaw a time approaching when the crooked 
things were to be made straight. The weak point of Judaism was, its 
inability to find a place for the crooked thirgs of life, or, to speak 
more correctly, its inability to find a place for them in the Divine 
system of the universe. That the crooked things of the world should 
themselves become straight, was an idea which never entered into the 
heart of the Jew. He could understand very well how crooked 
things could be abolished. He could understand how a man, after 
enduring for a time the weight of the Divine displeasure, could be 
suffered to cast off his burden and to return into a life of prosperity. 
But that the burden itself should become a weight of glory, that the 
darkness itself should lead up to a pathway of light, that the cross 
itself should be transmuted into a golden crown, was a thought which 
must have flashed upon his soul with all the startling novelty of a new 
revelation. It must have come to him from the lips of the prophet, as 
it afterwards came to him in the facts of history, with all the force 
of a paradox, and all the appearance of a contradiction. It was indeed 
the contradiction of his every national sentiment, the refutation of the 
whole line of his past reasonings, the denial of those cherished con- 
ceptions which he had hitherto regarded as the fundamental principles 
of life. To say that the crooked could be made straight was emphati- 
cally to deny the doctrine that sufiering was incompatible with the 
favour of God. 

Yet this is precisely what the prophet says, as the messenger of the 
new kingdom ; and this is precisely the truth which the new kingdom 
distinctively reveals. Christianity did not come to explain the crooked 
things of existence ; it left their origin where it found it—a mystery. 
It did not come to ubolish the crooked things of existence ; it declared, 
on the contrary, that the sufferings of life would remain as a peculiar 
possession of its followers. What it did come to do was to straighten 
these things, to give them a divine place in the universe. It came to 
tell the world that, whatever might be the origin of the physical burdens 
of life, there was a better mode of conquering them than that of aboli- 
tion. It proclaimed the doctrine, new to Jew and Gentle alike, that 
the outward sorrows which oppress the heart of man might become 
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the very balm of his heart. It declared that the sweat of the brow 
and the toil of the brain, the endurance of temptation and the experi- 
ence of trial, the bereavements of earth’s Bethanies and the struggles 
of its Gethsemanes, might and ought to be made the portals to the 
many mansions of a Father's house. Christianity revealed, as its 
distinctive moral feature, the possible glory of a cross. It did not 
say that every cross was glorious, it did not say that no suffering was 
a mark of the Divine disfavour ; it left within itself a margin for that 
Judaism which it incorporated. But what it did say was, that the 
cross might become the crown, that sorrow might be transmuted into 


joy, that pain might be made the parent of everlasting rest, and that 


the crooked things of life might themselves become the straight gate 
and the narrow way which lead unto life eternal. 

The fourth characteristic of the coming kingdom points rather to 
the practical than to the intellectual sphere of life. The prophet 
declares that a time is coming when the rough places shall be made 
plain. The exaltation of the valleys, the depression of the mountains, 
and the straightening of the crooked things, had pointed to a change 
in the ideals of life ; the smoothing of the rugged places pointed to a 
change in the walk of life. It indicated that a time was coming 
when the feet of man would be set in a large room, when he would 
no longer find it difficult to tread the moral path of existence, when 
the upright walk and the way of purity would become the way of his 
being and the law of his spirit. It is needless to remark that Judaism 
was defective here ; the Jew moved along the path on which he was 
directed to move, but on that very account the path was rough to him. 
It was not the voluntary road of his own nature; it was a road 
unknown to his eye and foreign to his soul, and he trod it like a 
slave. Nor would the Jew have scrupled to admit the fact; he 
magnified the law by reason of its difficulty ; to him it was glorious 
in proportion to its impossibility of fulfilment. 

Modern Christendom has, in one of its phases, displayed the same 
tendency, and reproduced the spirit of the past. There is at the root of 
Romanism a thought which is essentially a survival of Jewish culture 
the idea that a work is meritorious in proportion to its penance. 
That piety is most acceptable where it is most difficult, that holiness is 
most beautiful where it is least spontaneous, that the walk of life is 
most worthy of reverence where it leads through briars and thorns, is 
the fundamental principle at the moral heart of Romanism. It is this 
principle which has filled the ascetic’s cell, which has produced the 
monk and the hermit, which has given rise to the stripes and the 
flagellations of myriad aspirants to heaven. Men felt that, in their first 
approaches to virtue, they were forced to lead a life of sacrifice ; and they 
invested the sacrifice with the glory of the virtue,—gave permanently to 
the means what only belonged to the end. It would be difficult to 
conceive a view more directly at variance with the principles of moral truth. 
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In reality, a man’s character only becomes glorious when it has reversed 
the ideal of the Roman and the Jew. It is only when he begins to feel 
that he has no merit in his géod actions that he is really a perfectly 
good man. When virtue becomes to him a necessity of his nature, 
when the duties of practical life become the pleasures of his heart, when 
the service of God and the service of humanity become as essential to his 
existence as the food he eats or the air he breathes, when his aspirations 
towards a divine life are as spontaneous as a child’s desire of pleasure, 
and unaccompanied by the sense of sacrifice,—then, and not till then, has 
he reached the goal of virtue. In his preliminary stages, he must learn 
his lesson as the child at school. We praise him for his diligence, but 
the very praise is, in one aspect, a reproach. It implies that it must 
cost him great trouble to be pure. Let him be filled with the love of 
purity and he will scorn your praise. He will tell you that it is no 
merit to him, that he could not live otherwise if he tried, that he is 
impelled to act by a force which is irresistible. The absence of virtue’s 
struggle is the summer of the soul. 

Now, in the Judaic vision of the happy kingdom, the prophet sees an 
approximation to this life of glory: “the rough places shall be made 
plain.” He sees a time when the walk of life will lose much of its 
difficulty, when morality shall cease to be an irksome and a painful 
duty, and when the sense of privation expressed in the name of law 
shall melt into the sense of privilege conveyed in the thought of love. 
Christianity has abolished the old commandment, or rather, has taken 
away from it the aspect of a command. It has transformed the divine 
law into a divine spirit ; it has changed the message to the ear into 
an impulse of the heart. It has gone out into the highways and the 
hedges, and compelled men to come in ; yet its compulsion has not 
been that of external force, but that of internal suasion ; it has been 
the compulsion of love. Men have been driven into a new life by the 
sublimation of their own nature. They have been impelled to tread 
the path of moral rectitude by the comparative smoothness of that 
path ; they have followed it without reluctance, because they have begun 
to find it easy. The power of a strengthening love, the enthusiasm of 
an exalted aim, and the joy of a new hope, have carried them with 
alacrity over ways which once were fraught with terror and disgust ; 
the walk with God is pleasant, when the rough places have been made 
plain. 

We come now to the fifth characteristic of the happy kingdom: “the 
glory of the Lord shall be revealed.” We cannot help thinking that 
there is a beautiful connection between this and the foregoing vision. 
It is after the rough places have been made plain that the glory of the 
Lord is to be revealed ; it is after men have walked in the light of God 
that they are to begin to see God. “If any man will do His will, he 
shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God:” these are the 
striking words in which our Lord Himself expresses the same connection 
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between purity of heart and clearness of vision. The God whom 
Christianity reveals is distinctively a moral God, and he who would fully 
understand the revelation must reach this understanding through a moral 
life. Ifthe Divine nature were an intellectual abstraction, the true road 
to the knowledge of Him would be the contemplation of the mystic, 
and the seclusion of the ascetic. But the Divine nature is essentially a 
life, and therefore it is only by life that we can know Him. Only 
by the spirit of the cross can we reach a glimmering of the 
infinite love. Only by carrying the cares of humanity can we attain a 
conception of that infinite care which is involved in the Christian thought 
of the heavenly Father. Only by struggling to bear the moral burdens 
of our brother man, can we arrive at the faintest appreciation of the 
nature of that infinite power which finds the summit of its majesty in 
supporting the weight of a world’s sins. “The glory of the Lord” was 
precisely that element which, to the Jewish mind, was not revealed, 
because the life which is the organ of that revelation was precisely that 
life which, to the Jewish mind, was impossible. The child of ancient 
Israel could only walk by the leading strings of law ; the rough places 
were not made plain, the yoke was not easy, and the burden was not 
light. But when Christianity came, love levelled the rough path, and 
the life which had walked painfully by law began to run without weari- 
ness. The moral path which it had trod as a slave, it began to range 
as a master; and in its new and ever-deepening sense of practical 
harmony with the Father’s will, it reached the very portals of that 
temple which enshrines the knowledge of the life eternal. When the 
rough places have been made plain, the glory of the Lord shall be re- 
vealed. 

And this leads us to the last, and in some respects the most striking 
of all those features which the vision of the prophet beholds in the 
happy kingdom. It was startling to the mind of a Jew to be told that 
a time was coming when the glory of the Lord should be revealed ; but 
it was, if possible, more startling still to be told that all flesh should see 
it together. If the Jew had failed to see the glory of God, he had 
equally failed to look upon the glory of humanity. The idea of “ seeing 
together,” of beholding eye to eye, of entering into a bond of brother- 
hood with the surrounding nations of the heathen, was to him almost 
as impious a conception as the withdrawal of the veil from the face of 
God. Where the vision of a common Father is not discerned, the vision 
of a united brotherhood is as yet afar off; the revelation of the Divine 
glory is the fitting forerunner of that evangelical union in which all 
tlesh see it together. Already there had begun to appear rents in the 
great cloud which hid from the Jewish eye the face of God, and there- 
fore the face of man. Already there had shown themselves the aspira- 
tions after a common humanity, and the premonitions of a universal 
sunshine. Already had the exclusive rigour of the earlier legalism 
begun to melt in the fire of a warm prophetic enthusiasm,—an enthusiasm 
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which recognised a national glory in the future, and which found the 
national hope rather in the spirit than in the form. Unconsciously, 
the nation was being led over a truly Messianic pilgrimage, not indeed 
to the conquest of other lands, but to the sharing with them of one 
common possession, one great inheritance. The misfortunes of Judaism 
were the true road to its glory ; its captivities enlarged its nature ; its 
enforced obedience to the will of the stranger brought it into involuntary 
sympathy with the customs of a wider civilisation ; and when at length 
the day dawned, and the universal sun appeared, it was prepared.to give 
its best and noblest spirits to the new life of human brotherhood. 

The goal of Christianity is the common vision of the glory of God : 
“all flesh shall see it together.” We do not say that this goal has been 
reached ; we see not yet all things subject unto Him, but we do say that 
it is on the way to realisation, and that wheresoever it is purest it 
already prefigures its destiny. It brought into the world a universal 
gift of tongues—not, indeed, a common language, but a common under- 
standing of diverse languages. It did not destroy the individual 
peculiarities of men ; it did not annul the distinctions which mark off 
one being from another ; but it found that, beneath the peculiarities, 
there was something common, and that, underlying the distinctions, 
there was a common element. In the first flush of Christianity’s new 
presence, men felt their likeness more than their difference; they 
ran together to enrol themselves in the company of the universal 
Man, and in the service of the universal religion. Christianity became 
the meeting-place of the most diverse creeds, the resting-point of the 
most discordant worships, The Jew, the Greek, and the Roman nestled 
there ; minds the most dissimilar, and nations the most hostile, recog- 
nised some gate leading into the same fold ; and Christianity became, 
in deed and in truth, the gathering together of all things. It is true 
that in this ingathering there was much that was crude, and much that 
was unsatisfactory. Men had not yet come to the unity of the faith ; 
the forms of belief which gathered round the person of the Master still 
retained their diversity, and still kept their admixtures of human error. 
But the point of satisfaction lay here, that they did gather round 
the person of the Master. Men who were still disunited in creed, 
who were still at variance upon intellectual conceptions of truth, 
were at one in their love and loyalty to the great source of Christian 
truth itself, and were bound together in brotherhood by the interest 
and enthusiasm of a common love—the love of the Son of Man. 
At the end of eighteen centuries, our creeds are still divided, our 
intellectual conceptions still at variance, our modes of religious thought 
still unharmonious. Yet, in this nineteenth century, there is some- 
thing like a tendency to return to the primitive age. There is 
something like a desire to retrace our steps to the first faith and 
fervour of that enthusiastic glow which kindled the hearts of the 
earliest disciples, and to find that faith and fervour where they found 
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it—in the person of the Master Himself. With ever-increasing force 
is our age realising the great truth, that, if Christianity is to be revivified, 
it must be revivitied from the head and centre of its original vitality ; 
that, if a spiritual reunion of the hearts of men is to be achieved, 
it must be attained by forming a circle around the love of the Son of 
Man. To the mind of this century, that has become clear which was 
clear to the mind of Paul at the distance of eighteen hundred years 
—that before men can come to the unity of the faith, they must con- 
stitute a membership of love in the spiritual body of Christ. It is to 
this growing conviction that we must attribute the religious eclecticism 
of our day. It is to this conviction that we trace the reiterated efforts 
after evangelical union, the search for an element changeless amid the 
mutable, the straining to reach some basis on which the hearts of men 
may be at one. ‘The treading of life’s rough places has revealed that 
the glory of the Lord is, after all, a personal glory ; and in the recognition 
of this incarnate love, in the vision of this life of truth, in the sense of 
this moral, this spiritual presence, the hope begins to dawn that all flesh 
shall see it together. 





GEORGE MATHESON. 


PROFESSOR CALDERWOOD’S 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO PHILOSOPHY. 


re CALDERWOOD has won for himself a high place in 
that bright succession of names which have made the Scottish 
philosophy, and given it a recognised power, especially among English- 
speaking peoples. No book, like that of Dr. M‘Cosh on Scottish Philo- 
sophy, can appear after Dr. Calderwood shall have passed away, which 
will not give him and his works a conspicuous place. This will be the 
more evident, if we note some distinguishing features of this philosophy, 
and the great mission it has been called to fulfil in shaping the mental 
and conterminous sciences. These none the less constitute its true and 
abiding character, though instances have not been wanting among 
Scottish philosophical celebrities of its inadequate statement and defence, 
or of eccentric aberrations from it. Yet these have been only personal 
and idiosyncratic eddies in the stream, that have not availed to cause 
any permanent deflection of the grand current of Scottish philosophy, 
which has a well-understood meaning for the speculative world. Not 
to go into more minute specification of it, this philosophy has been 
distinguished for its sturdy maintenance of the following principles :— 
1. A true dualism of mind and matter in the universe, and in the 
human constitution, against all monism at either of its opposite poles of 
idealism and materialism. 2. A real intuitive and immediate knowledge 
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of things, substances, and qualities, and not merely of ideas, images, or 
vicarious representations of realities. 3. That this immediate knowledge 
is one of self in its various states of consciousness, and of the non-ego 
in various conditions and relations. 4. That it includes various first 
truths or axioms, mathematical, metaphysical, and moral, which, though 
not in themselves matters of actual being, are laws which underlie and 
condition the phenomena of actual being to which they are applicable. 
5. It has maintained the veracity of our faculties of knowledge, rightly 
exerted within their respective spheres, as against all speculatists who 
allege that it is the very normal working of our faculties to teach us the 
false for true—in short, that at the very root “ our nature is a lie.” It 
has also insisted that our faculties are so endowed as to have within and 
without themselves the means of ultimately correcting any imperfections 
and fallacies into which they may incautiously slide. 6. It has main- 
tained the reality of moral freedom, not exclusive of the wrong bias 
brought in by the fall ; and the reality also of the intrinsic right or 
wrong of moral actions, in opposition to all forms of Utilitarianism or 
Hedonism. Hence, finally, the Scottish philosophy, through these very 
characteristics, has been, not derived directly from, but harmonious with 
the Scriptures and the evangelical system, at all points of mutual contact, 
thus being the direct opposite of all those one-sided systems,—sensuous, 
materialistic, or idealistic—which are antagonistic to ethical and Scrip- 
tural truth. 

This system, which first received its most extended and recognised 
development in the writings of Taomas Rei, has borne the title of the 
Philosophy of Common Sense. There was a good ground for this, 
notwithstanding the appearance of seeming to identify philosophy with 
the common stock of rudimentary knowledge possessed by mankind. 
For it resulted in establishing the validity of the primitive and immediate 
cognitions of the human race, which other philosophies had undermined, 
but which form the first materials out of which alone any further 
progress in knowledge can be evolved. If the first beginnings of know- 
ledge are unreal and delusive, everything built upon, or derived from 
them, must also be unreal and delusive. No chain can be stronger 
than any one of its separate links. If our knowledge begins with ideas, 
instead of things and realities, we can never get beyond ideas. If those 
first principles and axioms which regulate the thinking and action of 
men, whether they acknowledge them or not, are delusions—in a word, 
if the common-sense of mankind will not stand the sifting and testing 
of genuine philosophy—then no philosophical systems can bear thorough 
sifting and testing; thus we are landed in universal scepticism and 
nihilism. But while a true philosophy validates common-sense, properly 
understood, it must not be supposed that anything short-of the highest 
philosophy is adequate to this cftice. If the Scottish philosophy has out- 
grown the title of the philosophy of common-sense, it has not outgrown 
the function of vindicating those primitive intuitions and cognitions of 
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which it is constituted, howsoever and by whomsoever assailed. Of 
course, the modes of defence vary with the shifting modes of assault. 
These, again, depend on the chameleon phases of destructive speculation ; 
now idealistic, as in Berkeley, Ferrier, and the German transcendentalists ; 
now materialistic, as in Hobbes, Hartley, and current evolutionism ; now 
showing the meeting of both extremes in idealistic sensism, as in the 
case of Locke, who, deriving all ideas from sensation and reflection, 
nevertheless held that our first cognitions are of ideas rather than 
things, and that knowledge consists in the perceived agreement of ideas 
with their objects. (But if ideas only are immediately known, how can 
objects be so known as to be capable of comparison with them?) This 
idealistic sensism is more explicitly indicated in J. S. Mill’s analysis of 
matter and mind into permanent “ possibilities of sensation,” a view which 
differs little from Hume’s resolution of all we know regarding them into 
a knowledge of a series of “impressions.” Nor must it be overlooked, 
that many points, well taken by such philosophers as Reid in favour of 
fundamental truth, were, from the necessity of the case, at first confusedly, 
if not inconsistently, or, at all events, inadequately set forth by him. 
They required to be further detined by his collaborators and successors, 
in a gradual advance from obscure to clear, thence to distinct, thence to 
adequate representations. Of this, Hamilton’s annotations on Reid, 
though abounding, as was his wont, in overdone criticism, afford ample 
proofs and illustrations. Hamilton was, in some respects, a mighty 
man, and has certainly won for himself an illustrious place in the galaxy 
of Scottish philosophers. Yet, while we do not go the length of some 
in disparaging him as “a greatly overrated man,” it must be confessed, 
that it was not far from the close of his career that he reached the 
zenith of his fame and prestige as a philosopher, which for a while burst 
upon us with dazzling brilliance ; and that, under the sunlight of later 
criticism, his authority has, on the whole, been waning since his death. 
The vastness of his learning, the keenness of his criticism, the strength 
of his argument for the validity of our normal cognitions of self, not-self, 
and intuitive supersensual truths, stil] remain undisputed and indisput- 
able. But the fragmentary character of his contributions to philosophy, 
his view of the relativity of knowledge, and the agnosticism which is 
the outcome of his philosophy of the conditioned, have greatly weakened 
the estimation in which his works are held. 

This brings us to the point where Professor Calderwood’s services to 
philosophy, and to religion at its points of contact with philosophy, 
begin. He first attracted public notice by his critique* of his illustrious 
teacher’s Philosophy of the Conditioned, which maintained the impotence 
of the human mind to cognise the Absolute, the Infinite First Cause, 


* “ Philosophy of the Infinite: a Treatise on Man’s Knowledge of the Infinite Being, 
in answer to Sir William Hamilton and Dean Mansel.” By the Rev. Henry Calder- 
wood, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. Third Edition. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co, 1872, 
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the Unconditioned. This is simply equivalent to saying that man can- 
not know God. Like his views on the relativity of knowledge, it was a 
part of that net of Kantian subtleties which partially overpowered him 
in his very effort to vanquish them. The abyss of antinomies and con- 
tradictions, or, at best, agnosticism, in which all objective knowledge was 
plunged by Kant, engulfed all possible knowledge of the Infinite, and 
hence all logical possibility of religion. From this speculative extinction 
he tried to reclaim them by the Practical Reason, with its moral impera- 
tives, its categorical assertion of Freewill, God, Immortality, Accounta- 
bility. So Hamilton thought to recover by Faith what he affirmed was 
lost to knowledge,—as if that could be an object of Faith which could in 
no sense be brought within the grasp of cognition, thought, appre- 
hension, or conception,—as if we could believe that of which we can have 
no idea or evidence. It is greatly to the credit of Professor Calderwood 
that, with all due deference to his illustrious master, who about this time 
had become widely accepted as the oracle in philosophy, he lifted up the 
standard against these destructive dloctrines so authoritatively set forth 
by him. And he did it in such a way as to command the ear of that 
great body who had been startled, offended, or overborne by Hamilton’s 
paradoxical dogmas. He was honoured with a reply from Hamilton 
himself. 

This was all the more to his credit as this Agnosticism claimed to 
lay a better and deeper foundation for religion, by curbing the arrogant 
pretensions of reason to know and comprehend God—thus forestalling 
a destructive Rationalism, and clearing the way for Faith to hold what 
eludes Reason. Its first seeming aspect was that of humble and 
reverent faith receiving the great mysteries of religion, and disowning 
the assumptions of an arrogant rationalism which set itself against them. 

Dean Mansel elaborated this idea of his great master in his Bampton 
Lectures, entitled “The Limits of Religious Thought,” now famous, not 
chiefly for their dialectical astuteness, of which they were a marvel, but 
for the transient welcome, followed by permanent distrust, with which 
the treatise was received by the philosophico-religious world. It is 
astonishing how it was for the moment hailed by many divines as under- 
mining the very basis of Rationalism, and laying broad and deep the 
foundations of faith. A second thought quickly demonstrated the futility 
of rearing faith on the ruins of knowledge, or of saving the great verities 
of religion by first making them unknowable. The agnostics of Material- 
ism have been quick to fortify themselves behind the transcendental 
agnosticism of Kant, Hamilton, and Mansel. It is to the signal honour 
of Dr. Calderwood that he so soon came to the forefront in exposing an 
error so deadly, and all the more so that it was put forward by truly 
believing men, in what they supposed the interest of faith and piety. 
His work on this subject has already reached the third edition, which is 
much enlarged from the first, and critically examines Mansel’s, as well 
as Hamilton’s, agnostic reasonings. While it is characterised by marked 
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ability and thoroughness, we think a fuller clearing up of the distinction 
between knowledge and faith is still a desideratum, although Dr. Calder- 
wood has done much to elucidate the subject. Nor are we quite sure 
that his later analysis of time and space is better than that which he 
has given up. But on the whole, we assign a high rank to this con- 
tribution to philosophy. 

The next book by Dr. Calderwood which has fallen in our way is his 
“Handbook of Moral Philosophy.”* In this he does excellent service 
in overturning the Utilitarian theory of morals, and in establishing 
Intuitionalism on the doctrine of an intrinsic rightness of moral action, 
immediately discerned, as to its first elements and principles, by the 
conscience. In order to plant his argument more firmly and deeply, he 
contends with great ability and fulness against the whole sensational 
theory of the origin of our @ priori and supersensuous knowledge. We 
cannot fully agree with him in regard to the unerring character of con- 
science in our present lapsed state. But the explanations he has made, 
in an appendix to later editions, show that he recognises the commonly 
accepted facts as to the need for the education and enlightenment of 
the moral faculty. A felt want in this admirable manual is a more 
copious treatment of applied ethics. It is, however, of great import- 
ance, not simply as an ethical treatise, but as an auxiliary to the main- 
tenance of pure Christian doctrine. It is impossible to hold to the 
doctrine of a true vicarious expiation of sin, and to high standards of 
Christian life and morals, on the basis of Utilitarianism and Hedonism. 

Omitting many valuable contributions made by Professor Calderwood 
to sound philosophy in Reviews, only some of which have fallen under 
our notice, we come to that which is the immediate occasion of this 
article—his last, and, in some respects, his greatest work, entitled “The 
Relation of Mind and Brain,” published within the past year.t As its 
title indicates, it is directed to the defence of truth vital to ethics and 
religion at the points most imperilled in our day. It exposes, in a very 
calm, painstaking, and candid manner, the groundlessness of the attempt 
to resolve mind into brain, and to identify it with matter. It is exceed- 
ingly important to the non-professional student and others interested 
in this subject, who are unversed in anatomy and physiology, and on 
account of the great and valuable information which it gives concerning 
the brain and nervous organisation in man and in animals, in nearest 
cerebral and psychological kinship with him. For this purpose the book 
is enriched with more than forty admirable pictorial illustrations. These 
not only show the comparative anatomy and physiology of the subject, 
but the relation of various conditions of the brain in man and the lower 
animals to certain psychological phenomena. The author has bestowed 


* “Handbook of Moral Philosophy.” By Henry Calderwood, LL.D. Fourth Edition. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1875. 

+ “The Relations of Mind and Brain.” By Henry Calderwood, LL.D. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1879. 
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very patient and abundant labour upon this part of the subject, and 
verified his conclusions by personal examination, the results of which 
are confirmed by the very highest specialists and experts in the ganglionic 
and cerebral departments. The book is rich in authenticated cases of 
abnormal mental action, and of both normal and abnormal phenomena, 
showing interdependence in the mutual activities of mind and brain. 
Here it contains much that is instructive and fascinating to the average 
as well as the philosophical reader. As the result of all, he shows, beyond 
all plausible or serious question, that no mere action of the brain or nerves 
will account for “ these three outstanding facts—intelligent use of sensi- 
bility (including the different forms of it belonging to the special senses) ; 
intelligent direction of motor activity ; and intelligent use of a power of 
recollection,” in which “ we have the distinguishing features of the early 
stage of human life. We see in these the immense superiority of the child 
over all the lower orders of animate existence. The distinction consists in 
this, that the child’s life is a personal life. From the first, he thinks 
and speaks of self as the centre of a circumference of knowledge and 
activity” (pp. 442-3). He next traces this superiority in the gift of 
intelligent speech, the articulate voice of Reason, and well says, “There 
isno need to linger at this point for comparison with animals. The 
higher significance of this personal life appears when next we contem- 
plate the self-regulated life of man in all its leading phases ” (pp. 443-4). 

Nor, in the view of our author, does any brain-power, or energy of 
matter, account for the three great departments of intellectual activity : 


1. “ The understanding of things around us; ‘scientific inquiry,’ wherein all 
men, more or less, are led ‘ to compare, to discriminate, to classify, to generalise ” 
(pp. 445). 

2. “The regulation of personal life itself . . . by the imperative implied in 
moral law, as the supreme law of life. The greatness of human life appears in 
the degree in which moral law holds sway over it, and spreads from it an influence 
which encourages and helps others in the attainment of similar excellence ” 
(pp. 445-6). 

3. “That which seeks an explanation of the universe as a whole, and a view 
of the responsibility and destiny of the rational being, in accordance with the 
recognised superiority of moral life. . . . The rational nature which seeks it can 
find it only in an Absolute Being, of infinite intelligence, and absolute moral 
excellence.” 

“This vast range of intellectual activity must either be brought within the 
compass of the recognised functions of brain, or it must be acknowledged, as 
beyond dispute, that there belongs to man a nature of higher and nobler type, 
which we designate Mind. The most advanced results of physiological science 
afford us no philosophy of these facts ; whereas the results of psychological inquiry 
imply the possession of a nature higher than the physical ” (pp. 446-7). 


While the author thus establishes the existence of a substance or 
agent which exercises functions possible only to an immaterial agent, 
it deserves remark that he also establishes such relations between the 
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action of Mind and Brain, as harmonise with the Scriptural representa- 
tions of the relation of the “flesh” and “ body” to our spiritual states, 
The former term is used to indicate a depraved state, because, instead of 
keeping in due subordination to spirit, including reason and conscience, 
it usurps dominion over them. So the flesh with its affections and lusts 
gets the mastery, and engenders the disordered and senseless condition 
of our moral natures. Nor can we question that a due rectification of 
the body is requisite to complete sanctification, according to the apostle’s 
representation that the whole “spirit, and soul, and body” are involved 
in the entire sanctification and blamelessness of the one indivisible 
person (1 Thess. v. 23). As Principal Dawson has well observed 
(Princeton Review, Nov., 1879, p. 603), recent Materialism, in its efforts 
to overthrow religion and the Bible, by attempts to discover mentality 
in matter, has unwittingly done much to illustrate the implication of the 
flesh and body with our moral corruption and renovation, while it 
furnishes no countenance to the heresy of the intrinsic evil of matter. 
Professor Calderwood’s book throws much light on this subject. Indeed, 
if we are to accept, as correct, the trichotomy of human nature,—which 
primd facie seems intimated in the Scripture just referred to, and has 


‘been so earnestly maintained by able men, according to which, man has 


a cama or bodily organism, a \wvyx7 or animal life and intelligence, and 
a mvevua or rational and moral nature which lifts him above the mere 
animal to an alliance with or similitude to God,—he would find much 
in the results of recent scientific investigations by Materialists and 
their critics to accord with this view. We have, on the whole, inclined 
to the position of the dichotomists. We are not, however, immovable 
in it, if adequate evidence appear against it. But into this subject we 


cannot now enter. 
LymMaAN H. ATWATER. 


EARLY BRITISH CHURCH—THE ARTHURIAN 
LEGENDS. 


_ story of Arthur, Prince or King in ancient Britain, is unique in 

modern literature. It runs through the song, the romance, the 
epic of the last thirteen hundred years, reaching its most perfect form in 
the “ Idylls of the King.” Among the first to be sung or said, it was also 
among the first to be printed. To many it is the story of a shadow; 
to others it has substance as well as suggestion. I propose to make a 
section of ancient British life, and try to set forth the circumstances in 
which it rose like a spring from the rock. That section will reveal the 
thought and life of the early British Church in its maturity, but on the 
eve of its decline in the South, though it was then to have a vigorous 
life in the North and elsewhere. 
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Whatever may be thought of the historical existence of Arthur, there 
need be no question as to the character of the period in which he is said 
to have lived—the close of the fifth and the early part of the sixth 
century. Till the middle of the fifth century, when the English secured 
a footing in Kent, the Celtic race, with unimportant exceptions of a few 
Romans and perhaps Scandinavians on the coast, occupied Great Britain. 
About fifty years before, the Romans had left the Britons to themselves. 
South of the Forth and Clyde, there was, as far as could then be, a United 
Kingdom. From a very early period a British Church had been in exist- 
ence here ; and we have distinct evidence that, from the beginning of 
the fifth century, active evangelistic effort had carried its organisation 
far into North Britain. In both North and South there was a native 
Church, apostolic in organisation and in doctrine, well acquainted with 
Holy Scripture, and possessing much faith and zeal. There was but one 
Church on both sides of the Wall ; missionaries from the South worked 
in the North—from Ireland in Britain, and from Britain in Ireland. The 
dream of a later day, to have one Church in Great Britain and Ireland, 
was already a reality. Among the population in which this Church was 
planted there was still, doubtless, much of the earlier heathenism, modi- 
fied or even unaltered, and there were also districts into which the 
Gospel had hardly penetrated ; but the Early British Church was a 
powerful factor in the national life, and was as yet uncolonred by sect- 
arian division. Even the Roman Church, now growing and grasping 
after its later power, had not yet affected the primitive character of the 
British. 

The Britain of Arthur stretched northward through the heart of 
modern England—from Cornwall, by the Severn and Bedford, to the 
Roman Wall ; and across the Wall, the conflicts between South and 
North Britons had carried his name as far as Perthshire and the 
borders of Forfar. From the time when the Romans withdrew, there 
must have been a natural desire to preserve the national unity that had 
existed so long. There was a considerable civilisation. There were 
cities with villas in the neighbourhood. There were strongholds and 
villages scattered over the country. Various chiefs had less or more 
territorial influence. The government of any one in the position of a 
sovereign would be exposed to the jealousy and insubordination of power- 
ful chiefs. Nothing but the necessities of war would raise a commander 
to the place and power of a king. And there was war from the tirst, 
through the forced settlement of the English in Kent ; there were also 
conflicts with the North Britons near the Wall, and here and there 
with bands from the western hills of Wales. An alliance with the 
English, for the purpose of repressing these disorders, only increased the 
foreign force on the soil. These Continental invaders were unmixed 
heathens, and were merciless in the use of fire and sword. Thus the 
British nation, south of the Wall, had not only to fight for their land, 
but for their religion. The struggle continued for nearly a hundred 
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years, at the end of which the invaders remained triumphant. Some 
great victories of the British arms, however, for a time raised hopes of 
ultimate victory ; but these were not to be fulfilled, though long cherished 
in North Britain by those who saw the South gradually conquered by 
the English, and by those who fled from ruthless slaughter to their kins- 
men in Brittany, there to wait a better time. 

The period to which Arthur is assigned is the close of this great 
struggle of Briton against Teuton, of Christian against heathen, of a 
high purpose among some, that failed of its end because of the weak 
hands or hearts of others. The time is clearly definable from such 
records as exist ; and though no historical trace of Arthur could be dis- 
covered, the idea of such a life, generated from such a time, would have 
great historical importance. But it is hardly possible to account for the 
Legends without positing some foundation of fact ; and the only basis 
needed is historically consistent with all that we know, or may justly infer 
regarding the time. There are three forms through which the imagina- 
tion works on a basis of fact—the Myth, the Legend, and the Romance 
or Fiction. These spring from the same mental tendencies, but belong 
to different stages of human progress. The Myth is the earliest, the 
Legend later, and the Romance latest. The Myth, in its root-form, 
was originally a word, which, “ from being a name or attribute, has been 
allowed to assume a more substantive existence ;” * the Legend is some 
story written to be read ; the Romance is a later enlargement. The 
Myth belongs to the most primitive strata of language, before nations 
and national tongues were formed ;t the Legend is the product of a 
much later age, when writing has come into use ; the Romance has been 
formed latest, in times which still exist. The myth was constructed with 
the least amount of conscious thought, the legend with more, the romance 
with most. But all have some basis of fact, less or more immediate, and 
rightly or wrongly used ; for all life must have a germ. We find in 
those times such a basis as can account for the legends ; we know that 
these legends, in their simplest form, took hundreds of years to grow, 
even into that form. The facts were in the popular mind from the first ; 
the legends, in a propitious period, took up what was familiar to the 
people, and added fancy to fact ; but in all cases there was a nucleus 
of fact. 

Our resources for any exact history of the period, whether of Celt or 
Teuton, are very fragmentary. We miss here the precision and historic 
faculty of such Roman authors as Cesar or Tacitus; and the works of 
those writers which we do possess are few. Bede, who was born one hun- 
dred and fifty years after the events, does not mention Arthur, though he 
speaks of one who just preceded him, Ambrosius Aurelianus, as leader of 
‘the Britons, “a modest man, who alone of the Roman nation had survived 
the storm, in which his parents, who were of the royal race, had 

* Miiller, “Science of Language,” p. 13. 
+ “Chips from a German Workshop,” vol. ii. p. 13. 
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perished.” Probably he was of British, as well as of Roman blood, and 
occupied the position of one who wore the purple. Bede further speaks 
of Gildas as “one of their own (British) historians,” and mentions the 
battle of Baddesdown Hill, otherwise famous as Arthur’s last. Gildas, 
called Badonicus, because born in the year of this battle, or near this 
spot, is not an annalist, and gives no dates ; but he refers to some persons 
living, known as immediate descendants of Ambrose, who are denounced 
as utterly degenerate. He does not mention Arthur, but most graphic- 
ally depicts the misery of his time. A reason will be afterwards sug- 
gested, that may possibly account for this absence of Arthur’s name. 
Nennius, who lived perhaps fifty or sixty years after Bede, says : “Then 
it was that the magnanimous Arthur, with all the kings and military 
force of Britain, fought against the Saxons ;” and after naming his 
great battles, adds: “The twelfth was a severe contest, when Arthur 
penetrated to the hill of Badon.” For two hundred years, then, if we 
have few facts, we have no legends. It is four hundred years further 
on, before we come to the legends of Geoffrey of Monmouth. The 
people preserve legends ; they do not invent the facts. It is chiefly 
the old and the young that preserve the facts; and they are accustomed 
to repeat, rather than create. It needs a poet to make a legend ; and 
Geoffrey had the poetic faculty both to select material and to mould it. 
He says that he had access, beyond Gildas and Bede, “to a very ancient 
book in the British tongue,” offered him by the Archdeacon of Oxford, 
and which he translated into Latin. Even William of Newbury, a 
younger contemporary of Geoffrey, severely criticised the fabulous addi- 
tions he introduced into his history, although it was received with almost 
universal applause. Besides these documents, there exist very import- 
ant fragments of the minstrelsy of four bards, who, there is little doubt, 
lived at the very period assigned to Arthur ;* and one of these is 
Myrrdin, or Merlin, famous as his counsellor. Finally, there is a large 
number of stories in the Welsh tongue that belong, as shown by 
Lady Charlotte Guest,t to two different periods—one portion to a time 
before Arthur, and the ether celebrating the heroes of his circle, and of 
course belonging to a subsequent period. 

But for such ancient times there are other records than written 
chronicles. The topography of the country is inscribed with the peculi- 
arities of Briton, Roman, and Teuton, as if fresh from the chisel. The 
streams are still vocal with the ancient tongues that named them ; and 
attached to some such imperishable monuments are interpretations and 
illustrations in story and song, which, in some cases, remain as fresh as 
ever. In these topographical treasures we may find as veritable historic 
evidences as in the bricks of Nineveh, or the wall-paintings of Pompeii. 
In these early days there were few that wrote annals.) They were 
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making history rather than writing it. The period assigned to Arthur, 
and for generations after, was full of desperate struggle, of widespread 
slaughter, of sudden flight, of fire as well as sword. Much of what 
little was written would often be lost, consumed with flame, or defaced 
by moth and moisture. But in such times, when little is written and 
less read, more is remembered and more retold. The tongue is then 
the pen of a ready writer; the memory has its leaves printed with 
indelible ink, and these are ceaselessly read and copied by earnest 
learners in the house and by the way. When histories were stories 
and songs, and were mainly committed to memory, there was a grip 
and mastery of past events by that faculty which only in rare instances 
can be familiar to an age accustomed to note-books. Even in modern 
days, among such as still retain the old-world simplicity of story-telling 
and of ancient ballads, it is surprising with what verbal accuracy 
long descriptions will be repeated from quaint, rustic lips ; like quiet 
runlets trickling on among moss, or worn and weathered stones, but 
coming from deep and distant springs among the seeming-silent 
hills. 

When we turn to the existing evidence of this kind of history, we 
find it points unmistakably to the same facts that are gathered from the 
written documents already cited. A great deal has been done in recent 
years by Mr. Stuart Glennie,* with an extraordinary expenditure of time 
and labour, to collect and collate this class of evidence. He has been 
able to trace, by such landmarks, the old Arthurian land, which, with 
the deduction of Cornwall and Devon, very much corresponds with the 
kingdom of Strathclyde. That kingdom extended from the Bristol 
Channel, by Bath to Chester, up the centre of our modern England by 
Carlisle, and across the Scottish border to the line of Forth and Clyde ; 
and the Arthurian traces pass even into Perthshire and the borders of 
Forfarshire. There are distinct tide-marks in Cornwall, Wales, and 
Somerset ; but the most numerous, as well as the deepest, are in the 
Lowlands of Scotland. There are no fewer than a hundred and fifty 
places thus recovered, or brought together, in ‘not a few of which, on 
repeated visits, Mr. Glennie heard Arthurian legends from living lips. The 
topographical traces of a real Arthur thicken as we come north. Arthur’s 
Seat, near Edinburgh, is identified by Mr. Skene t as occupying the neigh- 
bourhood of one of the last of Arthur’s twelve battles ; and Beudon, near 
Linlithgow, instead of Badon, near Bath, is regarded by him and Mr. 
Stuart Glennie as the site of the last of these, and the scene of his fatal 
wound. There are remains, near the Avon, of strongly fortified ram- 
parts; and chests of bones have been again and again exhumed. At Meigle, 
on the borders of Perth and Forfar, are some very ancient sculptured 
stones that bear the name of Ganore’s grave,—Guenever being called 
also Ganeura. All this seems to point to active campaigning by Arthur 
in the northern part of the Celtic kingdom, which negatives the popular 
* “ Arthurian Localities.” t+ “The Four Ancient Books of Wales.” 
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notion that he was only a Welsh chief, or that his battles were fought 
merely or mainly in Southern Britain. The relations of Merlin with the 
north are also quite as strong; so much so, that some scholars have 
supposed a Caledonian Merlin, in order to account for them. These 
topographical landmarks correspond with what we know from other 
sources regarding the course that the great struggles of these times must 
have taken. From a consideration of Welsh literature alone, Mr. 
Stephens * came to the conclusion that Arthur had a peculiar relation to 
Cornwall, the Celtic dialect there and in Brittany being most nearly allied, 
and the traditions of Arthur being peculiarly strong in both, as we might 
infer would be the case, if the followers of his failing cause fled at last 
from the southernmost coast of Britain. He judges that, as the traditions 
of Arthur are more vivid in Cornwall and Devon than in Wales, there 
was some reason why, in the latter, the bards seemed in the earlier time 
somewhat colder to his memory ; and this appears to be accounted for 
by the indications of his principal activity being so much in the north. 
Rice Rees,t from an independent study of Welsh literature, comes to a 
somewhat similar conclusion: “that Arthur was a native of Devon or 
Cornwall ; that his connection with the Kymry of North Britain was 
entirely of an intrusive character ; that, indeed, he appears to have 
obtained the chief sovereignty of the Britons by usurpation, and was 
more often engaged in conflict with his own countrymen than with the 
Saxons.” 

Now, historical facts make it clear that in Arthur’s time there were 
not only struggles in the south and northwards with the English, but also 
in the further north with the Picts or the Celts, at and beyond the 
wall ; there were also contests arising from internal disorder,—fratri- 
cidal fights between the Britons of Wales and Strathclyde themselves. 
It is also clear that the commander-in-chief just before Arthur's 
time was a Roman, or Romanised Briton named Ambrose, and 
that in Arthur’s time some of his descendants occupied a leading or 
regal position, although with degenerate character. Arthur, there- 
fore would not be the natural leader, at least in the south, though 
probably a field might be open for a brave leader in the north. 
He is said indeed by Geoffrey to be, map uther, a son of Uther, 
“the king’s brother ;” but Dr. Guest,t like Milton before him,§ asserts 
that Geoffrey misunderstood these words, which in Celtic mean “a terrible 
boy,” and thus constructed his legend of Uther Pendragon. It might be 
“son of the fierce Pendragon,” pointing to a chief in Cornwall—Pen, 
head, forming one element of the largest class of Cornish words extant 
(Miiller, “Chips,” iii.) We have, then, the more likely fact stated by 
Nennius, that “ though there were many more noble than Arthur, yet 
he was twelve times chosen their commander.” Arthur -himself seems 
to have been a Romanised Briton. Like Ambrose Aurelianus, he had a 


* “Literature of the Kymry.” + “Essay on Welsh Saints.” 
t Archeological Journal, 1859, § “ History of England.” 
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Latin name.* The best and the worst Britons of that time would be 
familiar with Roman civilisation. Moses was first trained in Egyptian 
learning before he became Israel’s leader. The custom of electing an 
Imperator would likely be retained from the Roman legions. The neces- 
sities of a long period of war would give an opening to the genius of a 
subordinate prince or chief like Arthur. He would distinguish himself 
on various fields in the south, leaving his mark, like Cromwell, in hard- 
won fights, before he rose to supreme command. But the army in such 
times would have a supreme voice ; and the presence of Arthur, like 
that of every great captain, would awaken enthusiasm, and make a 
memory. 

There may thus appear two reasons why the name of Arthur is not 
mentioned by Bede. In the first place, the sphere of Arthur’s activity 
was mainly in the north; and it has been the habit of southern writers, 
even to the present time, to take little notice of northern lights; nor is 
it surprising if, to Bede, Arthur’s name may not have bulked so largely 
as it does to us; and in the second place, if Arthur was only at first a 
commander, perhaps nominally subordinate to the son of Ambrose, or 
if, latterly occupying the position of king, he was believed to be a usurper, 
and had many who were envious of his power, or had a hatred of his 
Christian character, we can understand why a considerable portion of 
the British chiefs, with some of their attendant bards, would have little 
interest in his fame, and therefore his name would be loved and cherished 
chiefly by brave followers who were exiles in Brittany, or were scattered 
over various parts of the land. 

We have, then, a limited nucleus of germal fact :—a critical time such 
as might naturally produce a great man; a great struggle with that 
flood of heathenism that was inundating Europe ; an apostolic faith with 
the fervour of the primitive martyrs; and Arthur gradually approving 
himself before chiefs and people as the man for the time. Arthur has 
a Christian ideal for his life and his warfare ; and his Round Table is 
the symbol of his fellowship in arms; Merlin is the aged bard and 
counsellor ; Geraint and Modred are types of the faithful and the false, 
Lancelot of one that is both strong in hand and weak in heart; Guine- 
vere, the fair bride and matchless queen, if she had not swerved and 
fallen. That is all the history warrants, and all the legends require. 
The superstition of the Holy Grail, we know, was centuries later, and 
could not possibly have sprung from the Early British Church. The 
gay housings and furnishing of knight and tourney of course belong to 
other days. The magic of Merlin, and probably his prophecies, are the 
product of a later age. Even the sword Excalibur is of Teutonic origin, 
and belongs to the later period of Romance. One would fain hold with 


* Ritson (King Arthur) quotes :— 


“ Cedamus patria: vivant Arturius istic, 
“Et Catulus” (Jwvenal, Sat. iii. 29). 


The more approved reading is Artorius—a common Roman name. 
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Bulwer Lytton* that “the fable of the guilty love between Lancelot and 
Guinevere has no warrant in legends genuinely Cymrian ; it had its 
origin in the French courts of gallantry ;” and so in his Epic he falls 
back on the hint of the Romance of Merlin, that there were two Guine- 
veres very like each other—one the wife of Lancelot and the other of 
his lord, “‘one name indeed, but with a varying sound.” But the topo- 
graphical traces of the false queen are as distinct, if not so numerous, as 
those of the true king ; and in consistency with the northern account of 
Arthur’s life and the scene of his closing fight, we have Ganore’s grave 
away still farther north, where she would most likely seek a refuge in the 
mad hour of her flight. There were at that time, in those parts, Culdee 
settlements,t where she could easily find refuge ; yet these might be so 
near that Arthur could easily make a brief visit on horseback from Edin- 
burgh or Stirling ere he sought the field of his last fight. It is more 
than probable that there were then, in the Christian ministry, men who 
might deal faithfully even with a queen—men of the type of Ninian, who 
lived half-a-century before, or of Columba, who flourished half-a-century 
after ; and when her repentance had ripened into peace, she may, like 
other noble women of the Early British Church, have joined the fellow- 
ship of those that ministered to the Lord still earlier. She may have 
gone as far as Meigle on missionary work, and there found her grave. 
The truth underlying the Arthurian Legends thus manifestly sprung 
from an earnest Christian life ; and it throws an interesting light on the 
character of the Early British Church. There was a real primitive piety 
that sought to saturate the nation with its spirit, a desire to see the 
frame-work of government and of society as much under its influence as 
the Church; this in later days has found a fitting soil chiefly in 
North Britain—Arthur’s Land—for questions of the Civil Magistrate, 
but not the less in the England of the Commonwealth and in the West- 
minster Assembly. The Round Table, where Arthur assembled his chiefs 
for council—some of whom probably had larger territorial influence, while 
all were independent—-set forth the idea of fellowship at meat and work, 
“as good soldiers of Jesus Christ,” who had one Master, and were all 
brethren. Though the Early Church had Scripture warrant for speaking 
of an altar, yet it was a table—the Table of the Lord—not an altar for 
sacrifice, but a table for eating what has been offered once for all. And 
nothing would be more natural to a Christian leader than to combine the 
symbol of fellowship and equality in the Round Table of the tent and the 
hall, especially since the type of all Christian brotherhood was familiar 
to the presbyters of a Church that had an Abbot but no Archbishop ;{ 
the Abbot being primus inter pares, a brother presiding over a brother- 
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* “ King Arthur :” Introduction. + M‘Lauchlan’s “ Early Scottish Church,” p. 146. 
{ A similar plan of preventing jealousy among brethren is said to have been carried 
out in the octagonal house, with as many doors, at John O’Groat’s, by the Dutchman 
who, in the reign of James IV., bought the lands of Duncansbay, and thus secured equal 
possession by the eight families among whom it was divided. 
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hood, or the principal of a college. The fervid fighting against the 
heathen could only have sprung from the fervour of a missionary Church, 
although it had to learn that English heathenism was to be conquered 
by other than carnal weapons; but in this, as in Joshua’s time, the carnal 
was to precede, and prepare for the spiritual. The love of liberty and 
of fatherland, with all its heritage of good, naturally belonged to a Church 
that soon afterwards fought another battle for ancient doctrine and prac- 
tice with the emissary of the Pope.* 

That there was then, as long after, a deep religious spirit among the 
Britons, in the midst of much that was wild and wicked, we have ample 
proof. They had received the faith from the primitive Church of the 
best type, and they had preserved a primitive simplicity and fervour that 
appear in their deep acquaintance with Holy Scripture, using, evidently, 
not the Vulgate, but some other version. Gildas, little understood by 
some of his commentators, and hence called querulous and gloomy, like 
another Jeremiah, writes his lamentations over the desolations of the 
land, and shows himself saturated with Scripture, with its spirit, as well 
as its letter. The subject of his “complaint is the general destruction of 
everything that is good, and the growth of evil throughout the land.” 
“T have kept silence, I confess,” he says, “with much mental anguish, 
compunction of feeling, and contrition of heart, whilst I revolved all these 
things within myself, and, as God, the searcher of the reins, is witness, 
for the space of ten years or more,—my experience, as at present also, and 
my unworthiness, preventing me from taking on myself the character of a 
censor. But I read how the illustrious lawgiver, for one word’s doubt- 
ing, was not allowed to enter the desired land.” And, referring to a 
time just preceding Arthur, he says: “No sooner were the ravages of 
the enemy checked, than the island was deluged with the most extra- 
ordinary abundance of all things, greater than was before known, and 
with it grew up every kind of luxury and licentiousness. But besides 
this vice, there arose also every other to which human nature is liable, 
and in particular, that hatred of the truth, and of its supporters, which still 
at present destroys everything good in the island.” It was under such 
circumstances, and, doubtless, at the ery of such men as Gildas represents, 
that there arose, as in the time of the Hebrew judges, a God-given 
deliverer. The better times were recalled. The evil spirit was for a 
time repressed. He gathered round him some who really loved the old 
paths, and others that for a time seemed to themselves and others to 
be new men. He loved Christ as his King, and hoped and tried to 
make his land and people a kingdom of Christ ; 

“ He pitched 
His tents beside the forest ; and he drave 
The heathen, and he slew the beast, and fell’d 
The forest, and let in the sun, and made 
Broad pathways for the hunter and the knight.” 


* Bede's “ Ecc. Hist.,” ii. c. 2. 
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His sword, like his spirit, seemed something supernatural. He raised a 

standard against the heathen coming in like a flood, and against the 

heathen ways of his own people. Wrong was redressed. Scattered and 


broken forces were united and organised ; 
“The old order changeth, giving place to new.” 


But there was secret treachery among his nearest and mightiest,—not 
only in the circle of his trusted chiefs, but also in the nearer circle of his 
domestic life. The fair building of his house and kingdom became 
suddenly weather-worn, and was seen, here and there, to settle down on 
imperfect foundations, and to fall in pieces from imperfect materials. 
At length, after wisest plans and mightiest deeds, he passed away, show- 
ing to those who loved him what might have been with such a king, and 
what might still be, if such a king came back again. Over these facts, 
the best men of the time, beaten and half despairing, must have cease- 
lessly brooded. Such of them as fled to Brittany would tell over and 
over again, to their kinsfolk there, the story of Arthur’s strange rise, his 
bright progress, the lurid sunset of his going down, and the darkness 
following. Familiar with Holy Scripture, they would think and talk 
of his likeness to his Master, and how there was treason among the 
Twelve, and faithlessness in his bride. Thus, more and more, the story 
of Arthur would be painted and repainted on the background of the 
Gospel history, till, at one point or another, as the colours faded and 
were retouched, they would become blended ; and from their devout way of 
looking at earthly things, they would get to talk of something mysterious 
in the coming of Arthur, and gradually, half in metaphor and half in 
hope, would speak of his coming again. Thus they would feed their 
faith in the true Lord and King, and perfect their ideal of every true 
king, like Arthur, that served Him, and of every true brotherhood that 
might be gathered to carry on His work. 
Ducatp MacCoL. 


THE NEW HEBRIDES MISSION. 


T was one of the notable sayings of Dr. Livingstone that ‘“ where the 
geographical enterprise ends, the missionary enterprise begins.” 
This has been amply verified in experience. But the great discoverer 
of so many of the South Sea Islands had no idea of such a result as 
that which followed his enterprises. On his third voyage to the South 
Seas, Captain Cook was surprised to learn that a missionary movement 
had been tried at the Society Islands. Two ships, sent in 1772 by 
the Viceroy of Peru to Tahiti, had brought two natives with them on 
their return. These men were baptised and sent home in 1774, with 
two Roman Catholic missionaries, who erected a temporary house in 
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Vailapeha Bay, Taiarapu. But they received no ‘encouragement to 
remain, and, after a stay of ten months, returned in the same ships to 
Peru. Captain Cook, in 1777, saw their house still standing, and in 
front of it a wooden cross with this inscription :—“ Christus vincit et 
Carolus IIT. imperat, 1774.” Referring in his narrative to this, and 
to the prospect of missionary work among the Polynesians, he wrote, 
“Tt is very unlikely that any measure of this kind should ever be 
seriously thought of, as it can neither serve the purpose of public 
ambition nor private avarice ; and without such inducements I may 
pronounce that it will never be undertaken.” How greatly he mis- 
calculated! There was astronger motive than either “public ambition” 
or “ private avarice ” to send the Gospel of Christ to the heathen. The 
publication of his own remarkable voyages was the very means of 
awakening missionary interest in the South Seas, and the love of Christ 
gave the motive to the benevolent enterprise. William Carey felt 
deeply moved as he read the “ Voyages,” and it was this which “first 
led him to contemplate the moral and spiritual degradation of the 
heathen, and to form the design of communicating the Gospel to them.” 
It was apparently an accidental, though really a providential circum- 
stance, that took him to India rather than to Polynesia. It was the 
perusal of “Cook’s Voyages,” too, that excited in the Rev. Dr. Haweis, 
vicar of Aldwinkle, a desire to have missionaries sent to Tahiti. He 
interested the venerable Countess of Huntingdon in the object, and she 
authorised him to find men, promising to support them. Two were got, 
and in 1791 a passage was secured for them from the Government in 
H.M.S. Bounty, under Captain Bligh; but, as they failed to obtain 
episcopal ordination, they declined to go. Dr. Haweis did not abandon 
his benevolent project, and in 1795, when the Missionary Society was 
formed, he urged that missionaries should be sent to the South Seas, 
and carried his point. Before the ambition of princes or the avarice 
of merchants was known in the South Seas, Christian zeal sent the 
Gospel there. Within a century, and at an expense of not more than 
a million and a-half of English money, three hundred islands have 
already been evangelised, and half a million of souls gathered into the 
fellowship of the Christian Church ; while many languages have been 
reduced to literary form, and enriched with the oracles of God. The 
narratives of missionary enterprise have outrivalled even the thrilling 
interest of Captain Cook’s “ Voyages.” 

The New Hebrides group of islands had been discovered from the 
north by Quiros in 1606, and by Bougainville in 1768 ; but it was Captain 
Cook, in 1774, that first sailed through the whole group, and made 
known their exact location. His accurate descriptions are true to this 
day, and the names he gave to the various islands remain as their 
designations on the maps. It was not till 1839 that missionary 
operations extended so far as the New Hebrides. 

The natives of the New Hebrides differed greatly from those then 
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evangelised in the most eastern parts of Polynesia, and were of a much 
lower type. They were Papuans, with very rude arts, and were much 
divided from one another under petty chiefs. They recognised no 
central authority, and were always fighting with each other. They 
were savage cannibals, living more under the fear of witchcraft than of 
any god. With few exceptions, every island had its own language, 
sometimes two or more. In fact, the greatest Babel in the world is 
found in the thirty islands of the New Hebrides. 

Among the natives, there had been commenced, by white men, a 
traffic in sandal-wood, which brought a high price in the Chinese 
market, where its perfumed logs were burned in idol temples. Horrid 
tales of blood were told of this trade, especially in connection with 
Eromanga. Many white men had perished in the traffic, and many 
natives had been killed. Tidings of these atrocities spread in the 
South Seas, and John Williams, after his return from England with a 
missionary vessel, resolved to pioneer the work of the Gospel on this 
blood-stained island. All Christendom is familiar with the tragical 
story of his martyrdom at Eromanga on the 20th November, 1839. 
It was the wish of missionaries and native converts in Samoa to make 
another attempt to introduce Christian teachers to the island, and this was 
done, though without much success. But it was also the wish in England, 
after the mournful tidings of the violent death of Williams had reached 
our shores, to plant the standard of the Gospel as near the scene of his 
martyrdom as possible, and Messrs. Nisbet and Turner were sent to the 
neighbouring island of Tanna in 1842, but they had to flee for their 
lives shortly after their settlement. The missionary vessels of the 
London Society and of the Bishop of New Zealand visited the islands of 
the group from time to time, and native teachers were placed on some 
or them. At length, in 1848, the Rev. John Geddie, from Nova Scotia, 
settled on Aneityum, the most southerly of the New Hebrides group. 
In 1852 he was joined by the Rev. John Inglis, from the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church in Scotland, who had been for some time a 
missionary in New Zealand. These two pioneers were admirably fitted 
for this work ; and after persevering, amidst many difficulties, they had 
the satisfaction of seeing the whole population under the Gospel of 
Christ, the Scriptures translated into the Aneityumese language, and 
the New Testament and the Psalms printed; moreover, since the 
death of the Rev. Dr. Geddie in 1872, his surviving colleague 
has seen the whole Old Testament printed under his own super- 
intendence, in 1879. When the writer visited the group in 1874, 
he was told that there had been 2046 baptisms, and 1171 admissions 
to full Christian communion on the island of Aneityum, since the 
commencement of the Mission a quarter of a century before. There 
were then 636 communicants on the roll, 24 elders, 16 deacons, and 
50 day-school teachers. All the people could read, were well acquainted 
with the New Testament, and even knew much of the Old; for the 
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missionaries had always taught as they translated the Scriptures, 
Family worship prevailed. The Sabbath was decorously kept, and 
purity of life had become the characteristic of the people. This was a 
great triumph of the Gospel over the barbarities and degradation of the 
people. After the death of the Rev. Dr. Geddie, the writer had the 
honour of causing a tablet to be placed in the church to the memory of 
the missionary, with this rare inscription, ‘‘ WHEN HE CAME TO THE 
ISLAND THERE WERE NO CHRISTIANS, AND WHEN HE LEFT THERE WERE 
NO HEATHENS.” Not quite so much could be said regarding Gregory 
of Ceesarea. 

In 1857, the Rev. George N. Gordon and his wife were settled on 
Eromanga. Eighteen years had to elapse from the death of Williams 
before a missionary could be located there. In 1858, the island of 
Tanna, which has a remarkable volcano in action, received two mission- 
aries, Messrs. Copeland and Paton. Mr. Copeland had, however, soon 
to leave in order to take the place of the Rev. John Inglis at Aneityum ; 
but the Rev. Messrs. Johnston and Matheson, with their wives, reached 
Tanna shortly after. Hope seemed to rise on the New Hebrides ; but, 
alas! disasters immediately followed. Mrs. Paton and Mr. Johnston 
died in Tanna, and the others had to flee for their lives in 1862. The 
Rey. G. N. Gordon and his wife were cruelly massacred on Eromanga 
in 1861. Mr. and Mrs. Matheson died. Hope, that had risen so auspi- 
ciously, was now clouded and troubled. But these calamities of the 
Mission only awakened greater sympathy among the rising Presbyterian 
congregations of Australia and New Zealand, and funds were collected 
to get a missionary schooner and to pay the passage and outfit of more 
missionaries. The Churches hitherto supporting the Missions made a 
special effort in aid of this revived effort. In 1864, a Presbyterian 
missionary vessel arrived in Australia with three missionaries from 
Nova Scotia to reinforce the New Hebrides Mission, one of them being 
the brother of the martyred Gordon, ready to take up the fallen stan- 
dard on Eromanga, and also to become a martyr eight years afterwards, 
in 1873. In 1866, three others, from Scotland, joined the missionary 
band. The Australian Churches then undertook to support some of 
the missionaries, and to bear the chief part of the expense necessary to 
maintain the vessel. The climate is very trying on these volcanic 
islands, where fever and ague prevail; and this circumstance has 
caused several missionaries to retire, either on account of their own 
health, or that of their wives. It has, therefore, been difficult to keep 
up the number of labourers ; but at the time of the writer’s visit, there 
were three missionaries supported by the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
in Scotland, three by the Presbyterian Church of the Lower Provinces 
of British North America, two by the Synod of the Maritime Provinces 
of British North America, two by the Presbyterian Church of Victoria, 
and two by the Presbyterian Churches of New Zealand. They 
were resident on nine different islands of the group, and speaking as 
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many languages, only two or three of which have an affinity with each 
other. They were aided by a band of nearly one hundred native 
teachers. The mission-ship Dayspring conveys stores to them twice 
a-year, and assists in locating teachers on new stations. The group is 
about 400 miles long in a north north-westerly direction, and embraces 
thirty islands ; on four or five of those towards the north, the Bishop of 
Melanesia has been operating with some success. 

There are at present eleven missionaries on the group. Three of 
these, from Nova Scotia, are supported by the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada ; three are from Scotland, and supported by the Free Church, 
with which the Reformed Presbyterian Church has united ; two are 
supported by the Presbyterian Church of Victoria, and three by Pres- 
byterian Churches in New Zealand. The Presbyterian Churches of the 
other colonies in Australia have no missionaries at present, owing to 
the difficulty, in some cases, of getting them, but all aid in supporting 
the mission-vessel and native teachers. The expense of the vessel is 
about £1700 a-year, and of the Mission as a whole about £2000 more. 
Including the support of native teachers and other additional expenses, 
it may be said that the Presbyterian Mission in the New Hebrides costs 
about £4000 a-year. 

The islands of Aneityum and Aniwa are entirely Christian. On Ero- 
manga there are 56 communicants and 26 native teachers, all natives 
of the island and Christian converts. On Faté there are 100 commu- 
nicants, and three Christian villages. A few have been baptised on 
Nguna, Pele, and Metaso, small islands to the north of Faté. Much 
Christian work has been done on Tanna by the two missionaries and 
native teachers, and about 200 attend religious services, but no baptisms 
have yet taken place. The same may be said of Futuna, the most 
easterly of the group. The whole Scriptures are now printed in the 
Aneityumese language, and Mark’s Gospel in Aniwan and Futunese, which 
are kindred dialects ; the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, and the Book 
of Genesis in Eromangan ; the Book of Genesis, St. Mark, and St. Luke 
in Fatese, and small portions in other languages. Nine islands are now 
occupied by the Presbyterian Mission. 

There are thirty islands in the group, which stretch over 400 miles, 
in a north-westerly direction, between 21° and 15° south latitude, and 
between 171° and 160° east longitude. There are at least twenty 
different languages spoken, of which thirteen have been acquired by 
missionaries. The late Bishop Patteson knew seven of them. He 
laboured, by his personal visits and taking boys to his mission-school at 
Norfolk Island, among seven islands to the north. His successor, the 
Bishop of Melanesia, is carrying on this work with a measure of 
encouragement and success. 

The Presbyterian Mission in the New Hebrides is unique, and affords 
an example of union among Presbyterian Churches which keep apart 
from each other. The Australian Churches have been reconstructed on 
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the basis of the old Westminster Standards, and, the Mission Synod 
in the New Hebrides embraces ministers belonging to all the branches 
of the Church. When the first General Council of Presbyterian Churches 
was held in Edinburgh in 1877, this aspect of the Mission so impressed 
the mind of that prince of missionaries, the late Dr. Duff, that he wrote 
the Council on the propriety of adopting the New Hebrides as a field for 
united action in missionary work. He said, in a communication which 
he sent to the General Council, that it was “a circumscribed field of 
sufficient magnitude for a grand combined experiment, and one, too, 
which furnishes ample materials for the wise solution of many of the 
problems which hitherto have tended to perplex and retard the opera- 
tions of missionary enterprise.” Nothing, as yet, has come of this 
proposal. Some think that the grand combined experiment should be 
made among nations not so rapidly decaying as the poor natives of the 
New Hebrides. Still, as the Mission in this group is an exem- 
plification of union, something more might be done to cheer the 
hearts and to strengthen the hands of the Presbyterian missionaries 
labouring there. It is “now or never” with decaying races ; and if they 
are to be evangelised at all, it must be done at once, that representatives 
of a people perishing from off the earth may be found in the kingdom 
of heaven. 

ROBERT STEEL. 


“HE DESCENDED INTO HELL.” 


HE General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the Northern 

States, when in session at Pittsburg, Pa., in 1878, was requested 

by the Presbytery of Philadelphia to “take the requisite constitutional 

step to return to the earliest and Scriptural form of the so-called 

‘Apostles’ Creed,’ as found in the Greek language,” in order to secure 
“a modification of the words, ‘He descended into hell.’ ” 

The consideration of this overture was indefinitely postponed by the 
Assembly, in view, as they said, ‘of the explanation given in our Book, 
under the Creed, following the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s 
Prayer, and also in view of the answer to the 50th question of the 
Larger Catechism.” * 

A reason for this memorial may be found in the steady and subtle 
influence which the clause exerts on some serious questions of the day. 
It rather confirms the popular idea, presented in the assertions of some 
leading theologians, that the virtue of redemption extends to souls in 
hell. Dean Alford says, “We know (1 Pet. iii. 18, 19; iv. 6) that our 
Lord went down into the depths of death, and announced his triumph 
to the imprisoned spirits.” And Dr. Van Oosterzee writes, “We are 

* Minutes, 1878, pp. 22, 27. 
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merely following the indications given by Holy Scripture, when we 
expect that for those who, from no fault of their own, knew not the 
Gospel, opportunity will exist, even in the separate state, for hearing of 
the way of life.” * Again, “We cannot regard it as inconceivable that 
He (Christ) should have appeared to even the most deeply wretched 
‘spirits in prison,’ still to carry out, after His death, that which had 
been the task of His whole life.”t And he ascribes “to the ‘ Descent’ 
of the Lord, no less than to His resurrection and ascension, the character 
of a saving act.” 

Dr. Knapp, in his “Christian Theology,” thus puts the argument, 
“ According to the passage, 1 Pet. iii, the soul of Christ actually went 
to the place of the damned, in Hades, and there preached to the dis- 
embodied spirits.” He adds, that “all the other explanations given are 
forced and unnatural ;” although he cordially admits that “he cannot 
see the object and use of this preaching mentioned in the passage of 
Peter, since those who are in Hades are always represented by Jesus, 
by the apostles, and by Peter himself, as fixed in their destiny, and 
reserved to the day of judgment.” { 

But Canon Farrar, in a late sermon,$ positively proclaims—< This 
much, at any rate,—that the fate of man is not finally and irreversibly 
and necessarily sealed at death,—you yourselves, unwittingly perhaps, 
but none the less certainly, admit and declare and confess every time 
you repeat the Apostles’ Creed ; for there you say that Christ descended 
into hell.” The fairness of this extract is established by a note to The 
Guardian, in which he says, ‘The object of my sermon was to prove 
that the word ‘eternal’ did not necessarily denote endlessness ; and, at 
the same time, to vindicate that faith in the possible effects of Christ’s 
infinite redemption, even beyond the grave, which seems to be most 
expressly stated in the text from which I preached (1 Pet. iv. 6).” 

It is not difficult to judge how far the Creed is involved in this array 
of authorities ; and we do not wonder at the desire to free the Presby- 
terian Church from apparent complicity in these manifest errors. But 
in vain do we claim that the words of 1 Pet. iv. 6, “The Gospel was 
preached also to them that are dead,” are paralleled by those of Naomi 
in Ruth i. 8, “ Ye have dealt with the dead”—not after death, but 
while living; in vain do we assert that “being put to death in the flesh, 
but quickened by the Spirit,” in 1 Pet. iii, 18, refers to Christ’s human 
and Divine natures, as in Rom. i. 3, 4, “made of the seed of David, 
according to the flesh, and declared to be the Son of God with power, 
according to the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead ;” 
in vain do we protest that it is abhorrent to all right ideas of His finished 
work upon the cross that, like the manes of heathen fable, He must 
perform in hell the labours of this life ; in vain do we establish, from 
texts of no doubtful meaning, that hopeless state of departed sinners 


* Dogmatics, § cxlii. 11. + Dogmatics, § civ. 4. 
t § xcvi. § “Eternal Hope,” Sermon iii., pp. 86, 87. 
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which Father Abraham preached to one of them ;—what avails it all, so 
long as the Creed says, “‘ He descended into hell” ? 

For ages, this difficulty has pressed the heart and faith of the Church. 
Her champions, reluctant to disturb a symbol so venerable from its 
antiquity, and so universally accepted, have sought to explain the phrase, 
but with this disadvantage, that the confessor is made to say one thing, 
while he means another, and has no opportunity of explaining what he 
does mean ; for an explanation is no part of a creed, any more than a 
commentary is a part of the Bible. 

The Assembly, in reply to the Presbytery, refer to this statement : 
By “being buried and continuing in the state of the dead and under 
the power of death, until the third day,” isto be understood “ what 
hath been otherwise expressed in these words, ‘He descended into 
hell.’” 

There is a clear distinction implicitly drawn here between the hell 
into which Christ is said to have descended, and the hell in which the 
rich man “lifted up his eyes, being in torments.” The old Saxon defi- 
nition permits this distinction. Lord King, in the fourth chapter of 
his history of the Creed, says that, “In the western part of England, to 
“hell” over anything, signifies, among the common people, to cover it ; 
and he that covereth an house with tile or slate is called an hellier.” 
Dr. Doddridge (who lived 1702-51), on Revelation i. 18, speaks of this 
meaning as “still retained in the eastern counties.” 

But that this is the idea of the Creed may well be doubted ; we may 
even suspect that King James’ translators, when considering the text, 
“Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell,” had this very clause before their 
mind, in a contrary sense. The fourth of the “ Instructions” issued to 
them was, ‘“‘ When any word hath divers significations, that to be kept 
which hath been most commonly used by the most eminent Fathers, being 
agreeable to the propriety of the place and the analogy of faith.” * 
The sense of the most eminent Fathers, in this case, was controlled by 
the question, Where was the soul of Christ, while he was in the state of 
the dead? Out of the discussion slowly evolved the saying, He 
descended into hell ; but “no one during this period (the first three 
centuries), held it to be the interment of Christ ; nor did any one assert 
that he went exclusively to the place of the damned.” t 

It has been often claimed that originally the Creed considered the 
burial explanatory of the descent, or the one an expletive of the other ; 
and Ruffinus is cited as saying “ Vis tamen verbi eadem videtur esse in 
eo quod sepultus dicitur” (The force of the word seems to be the same as 
where he is said to have been buried). But in this sense the clause was 
not generally received; for Ruffinus himself says that the Roman 
_ Church rejected it, “Nec in Orientis ecclesiis habetur” { (Nor is it 
held in the Churches of the East). 


* Horne’s Bibliographical Appendix, p. 77. 
+ Knapp’s Theol., xcvi,, ii. (1). } Expos. Symb. Apost. 
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Great stress is sometimes also laid upon the brevity of the Creed, as 
if it contained no repetition of the same idea ; but whoever analyses it 
carefully will find how largely it is composed of expletives. For 
instance, “ He suffered under Pontius Pilate; was crucified:” but did not 
His sufferings include crucifixion? ‘The holy Catholic Church ; the 
communion of saints:” are these substantially different ? But if we 
so consider the burial and the descent, we find an explanation preceding 
the thing to be explained, and a dead body where a living soul is 
evidently intended. 

Dr. Hodge says, “That the two clauses were at first considered 
synonymous is evident, because some copies of the Creed have one 
form, some the other, and some both, though all were intended to say 
the same thing.”* This variation of copies, however, might chiefly be 
attributed to the tardiness with which some Churches adopted the clause. 
Certainly there are modern Churches, such as the Methodist Episcopal, 
and the Reformed Episcopal, which use forms of the Creed mentioning 
the burial, but not the descent ; and there are Churches whose form of 
the Creed mentions both : yet, so far are they from all intending to say 
the same thing, that a great difference is meant to be set forth. 

It is an interesting fact, connected with this difference, that the 
English Bishops refused Episcopal consecration to applicants in the 
United States, until the clause was restored to the “ Proposed Book” of 
Common Prayer, from which it had been dropped. Bishop White, in 
his Memoirs of the Church, says, ‘“‘ The omission of the article on Christ’s 
descent into hell was the point with which fault was principally found ; 
nor was it inserted and restored without warm debate in Connecticut, or 
carried, except by a division in the votes of the clergy and laity by 
dioceses ; the numerical majority of votes was against it. Had the 
issue been different, there could have been no proceeding to England 
for consecration at this time.’ t 

Dr. Barrow is quick in perceiving that the descent expresses more 
than burial ; and he contends that the fact, that “Christ did continue in 
the state of the dead, and under the power of death, doth add somewhat 
above being dead and buried.”{ But it may be asked, How can a mere 
continuance in a state add to it anything above itself ; or how can con- 
tinuance in the state of the dead be termed descending into hell? We 
never would speak thus of our departed Christian friends, though they 
continue in that state; and, if we could positively say of any one, he 
has descended into hell, would we simply mean that he continues in 
“the state of the dead and under the power of death.” ? 

Of course, objections can be urged against any explanation that 
attempts to sway the clause from its plain reading, 

(a.) Take the theory that connects the descent with the resurrection 


* Syst. Theol., ii. p. 216. 
+ Quoted in Lundy’s “ Monumental Christianity,” p. 268. 
t Complete Works, ii. p. 479. 
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rather than the burial, with the exaltation rather than the humiliation 
of Christ. As Dr. Bethune expresses it, “The rest of the Sabbath being 
over, the soul of our Lord descended on the morning of the first day of 
the week, from heaven into Sheol, or the grave, or the state of the dead ; 
not to be under the power of death, but as a conqueror, to take up 
again His body from the earth.” And after adducing numerous texts, 
he asks, “Is it presumptuous to say that this view of the subject meets 
the questions, and corresponds with the testimony of Scripture ?” * 

On this point, it is sufficient to observe that the Scriptures uniformly 
connect Christ’s resurrection with His ascension, and contrast both with 
His descent for incarnation, or the purposes thereof; and that, being 
separate from the body, the soul of our Lord was already in the state of 
the dead. Moreover, so far from expressing the intention of the clause, 
the theory was not invented till long after the Creed had assumed 
its present shape. 

(b.) A similar effort to bring Scripture into conformity with the 
Creed makes the hell of the latter identical with the paradise of the Bible. 
3ut is the way to that paradise a descent? Paul assures us that he 
was “caught up” into it; and either he makes it the third heaven, or 
he describes two raptures by an inverted climax. But John leaves no 
doubt that “the midst of the paradise of God” is the “midst of the 
street” of the holy city. And so clearly does Meyer perceive that the 
way thither is not a descent, that he supposes the soul of Jesus, “after 
its descent into the prison, ascended and remained in paradise till the 
resurrection.” + It can hardly be supposed that, by hell, the Creed 
intended paradise ; or that it would convey an idea, like Alford’s, that 
Christ’s presence in hell made it paradise. 

(c.) Take the figurative view of the clause—viz., that Christ, in the 
flesh, and especially on the cross, bore in His soul the anguish of hell. 
This idea was very popular among the reformed theologians ; and the 
Heidelberg Catechism, A.D. 1563, admirably answers the question, 
“Why is it added, He descended into hell?” “That, in my greatest 
temptation, I may be assured that Christ my Lord, by His inexpressible 
anguish, pains, and terrors, which He suffered in His soul on the cross 
and before, has redeemed me from the anguish and torments of hell.” { 

Ursinus, one of the composers of this Catechism, denies that by hell 
the Creed means the grave, for it had already declared the burial ; he 
rejects the idea of a literal hell, as a papal error; and he insists that 
the term is employed to express the extreme anguish of the soul of 
Christ ere He died.§ And though it is admitted that His “anguish, 
pains, and terrors,’ ended with His crucifixion, yet it is claimed that 
the descent, in this view of it, appropriately succeeds the death and 
burial. ‘For, after explaining what Christ endured in the sight of 
man, the Creed appropriately adds the invisible and incomprehensible 


* Lectures on Heidel. Cat., i. p. 413-5. +t On Luke xxiii. 43. 
t Revised Trans., Ref. (German) Ch. of U.S., a.p. 1859, § Commentary, in loco. 
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judgment which He endured before God, to teach us that not only was 

the body of Christ given up for our redemption, but that there was a 

greater and more excellent price, that He bore in His soul the tortures 

of condemned and ruined men.” * 

But, much as it is to be desired that the sufferings of the Redeemer’s 
soul, which, an old divine says, were the soul of His sufferings, had been 
not unnoticed in the Creed ; and much as faith would lovingly choose 
this exposition of the clause before all others ; yet we are forced to con- 
fess there is not a particle of evidence that this is the reason why it 
was added, He descended into hell. Unquestionably, His soul-sufferings 
redeem His people from the anguish and torments of hell ; but how can 
we express the assurance of that by saying, He descended into hell ? 

But let us consider this proposition: “Christ underwent our hell ; 
and if we will not cordially accept this great fact, what is this but 
cordially to undertake hell for ourselves?”t How extremely difficult 
to accept it as a fact at all! Is it literally true that Christ underwent 
our hell? Certainly not. Is it figurative? Then what other hell do 
sinners undergo for themselves, both in nature and duration, than that 
which Christ underwent ? We can accept the great fact of the substi- 
tution of His sufferings for our endless sufferings, but nothing figurative 
in either. 

Durandus and others have combined the fact with a figure, holding 
that the Creed means that Christ, in His sufferings, descended into hell, 
not quoad realem presentiam, but only quoad effectwm (not actually 
and personally, but virtually and in effect) ; yet not a trace of such an 
idea occurs in the history of the clause. 

In short, we are shut up to the conclusion that either the clause 
means hell itself, or it means nothing. For this sense fits the Creed, 
and makes the clause consistent with itself. It requires no explanation ; 
the word hell is perfectly familiar to the common mind. It leaves 
untouched that troublesome factor “ descended,” which inexorably com- 
pels any explanation of hell to be adjusted to itself. The words are 
plain ; and the cloud of mystery that envelops them, under which we 
grope our way so wearily, has been formed by attempting the impossible. 
The phrase must be accepted as it reads ; or it remains the most vexing 
formula that ever came through ecclesiastical channels. 

Now, it is apparent that, if ever the early Christians regarded Christ, 
in His separate condition, as simply deceased, they soon drifted into the 
heathen conception that His soul was in the depths of the under-world. 
Ireneus, Tertullian, and Justin Martyr in his Dialogue with Tryphon, 
argued that he there preached deliverance to the souls of the just, 
especially the prophets. 

With this teaching the early Soteriology coupled the assumption that 
the death of Christ was a ransom paid to Satan, and therefore to be paid 

* See Calvin’s Inst., ii. 16, 10. 
+ Doctrine of Hell ; Joseph R, Wilson, D.D., Southern Presb, Rev., July, 1878, 
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to him in his own dominions. “It is not to be denied,” says Professor 
Shedd, “that in the writings of the first three centuries, disproportionate 
attention is bestowed upon the connection between redemption and the 
kingdom of darkness, and upon the relation of apostate man to Satan.”* 

it is true that this notion of the object of the descent was gradually 
abandoned, but not till it had done its work. We trace its steady 
advance from the apologetic to the polemic period, till the idea is finally 
lodged in the Creed. 

When Paul of Samosata said that Christ’s divinity was not Deity ; 
when the Patripassians said that God, in a nature without immanent 
distinctions, suffered in Christ ; when Sabellius further asserted, in the 
third century, that Christ was not a distinct Person in the Godhead, but 
merely a special mode in which God has manifested Himself to the 
world ; and when Apollinaris, in the fourth century, boldly declared that 
Christ was but imperfectly human, and had only an animal soul (Wvy7)) 
in connection with the Logos, which supplied the place of the reason- 
able soul, or mind : to all such attacks upon His manhood, the orthodox 
steadfastly replied, He descended into hell! Thus, Athanasius interro- 
gated the Apollinarists, “How then will you say that there was : 
heavenly mind in Christ, instead of a human soul? Was His body 
divided into two parts? Did one part appear in the grave, and another 
in hell? How was it possible for Him, without a soul, to descend into 
hell 2” t 

The force of this argument lies in the sharp distinction it makes 
between hell and the grave. But in truth, the assailants of our Lord’s 
humanity heartily assented to the expression in the Creed, as they under- 
stood it. Some took it to express the descent of Christ’s natural life, as 
of “the spirit of the beast that goeth downward.” Some said that 
Christ’s being in the body was His descent into hell, from the pains of 
which he was set free by death. Even some Arians and Semiarians far 
outstripped the orthodox in their zeal for the clause: the historian 
Socrates cites an Arian creed, A.D. 356, and another adopted by them 
at Constantinople, A.D. 359, both containing it. For the orthodox, it 
was a powerless weapon ; its point was broken and its edge blunted. 

It may have been an underflow of sympathy with Apollinarism that 
led Rufinus, about A.D. 390, to introduce the clause into the Creed of 
the Church of Aquileia, in Northern Italy, and this may account for his 
regarding the descent as expletive of the burial ; at all events, Neander 
is very positive in stating that “it was not opposition to Apollinarism 
that originally led to the adoption of the clause in the Creed.” { 

Singularly enough, at this juncture, the doctrine of the Atonement as 
a ransom to Satan was being more modified by views more Scriptural ; 
and it is also a curious fact that, in the very year in which Rufinus 
is said to have introduced the descent into the Western Church, Gregory 
* Hist. of Christian Doct., ii. p. 216. t Lord King’s Crit. Hist., chap. iv. 

t Neander’s Ch. Hist., Torrey’s Translation, ii. p. 433. 
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Nazianzen is represented as saying in the Eastern Church, “ We were 
under the power of the Evil One since we had sold ourselves to sin, and 
had received in exchange the lust for iniquity. If, now, a ransom is 
given only to the one who has possession of the thing to be ransomed, 
then I ask, to whom was the price of ransom given? To the Evil One 
himself? Shame on the rash thought! For the robber would receive 
not merely from God, but God Himself, as a ransom and exceeding 
rich reward for his tyranny.”* So likewise in the West, Augustine 
earnestly contended that the Atonement was a satisfaction to Divine 
justice, and nothing else. 

This reformation, however, did not atfect the Creed. Indeed, the 
statement of the descent was held, even by those who had no sympathy 
with the Satan-ransom theory, to be more important than that of the 
burial. Thus we have Augustine’s well-known saying, “ No one but an 
infidel can deny the descent into hell;” and further, the Quicunque 
Symbol, formerly ascribed to Athanasius, A.D. 333, but now attributed 
to an age as late as that of Augustine, omitting mention of the burial, 
but careful to insert the descent. Hence it has been argued that, by 
the descent, the so-called Athanasian Creed intends the burial ; but this 
mode of reasoning is quite as fitted to prove that this symbol maintains 
the old superstitious idea that the descent of the shade implies the burial 
of the body. Augustine himself doubted if “hell” could have any other 
meaning than the place of torment. 

It is easy to see how all this led to the dogma of Purgatory, as pro- 
pounded by Gregory the Great, A.p. 604, though not formally adopted 
till the Council of Florence, a.p. 1433. For the Romish Church, ever 
disposed to respect authorities and traditions, has thus, perhaps, been 
preserved by the Nicene Creed in a Scriptural Christology ; while on 
the other hand, it has unhappily been confirmed by the Apostles’ Creed 
in an unscriptural Eschatology. 

But we must also admit its influence upon the Protestant Church. 
Under Luther, especially after a.p. 1533, the descent, being referred to 
the state of exaltation, was represented as a resurrection-appearance in 
hell, whither Christ went in both natures, not to preach, but to destroy 
the power of the devil. Under King Edward VI. a.p. 1552, the Third 
Article of the Church of England, which referred the descent to the 
state of humiliation, taught, “That the body of Christ lay in the grave 
until His resurrection ; but His spirit, which He gave up, was with the 
spirits which were detained in prison, or in hell, as the place in St. Peter 
testifieth.” Ten years later, under Queen Elizabeth, the Article received 
its present cast, “As Christ died for us, and was buried ; so also it is 
believed that He went down into hell ;” and a rubric says, doubtless as 
a compromise, that the words, ‘He went into the place of departed 
spirits,” are considered as words of the same meaning. But the influence 
of the Creed-clause is none the less apparent in the Protestant world. 


* Prof. Shedd’s Hist. of Doct., ii. p. 245. 
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Would the matter be relieved by a “return to the earliest and Scrip- 
tural form, as found in the Greek language”—that is, by the substitution 
of “Hades”? This is the Scriptural word; it is used in Peter’s sermon, 
Acts ii.; and it is noticeable that this apostle furnishes the texts which 
are most adduced to prove that Christ preached in hell. But Peter was 
“unlearned and ignorant” of the literature of the day ; and the classic 
sense of Hades, we may presume, never had entered his conceptions. 
Certainly, unless we here exclude the classic sense, the substitution of 
the word Hades will land us in a debate on definitions, of which the 
Greek word “baptise” affords a fair example. 

The opinions of Biblical critics are sufficiently various. Thus, Heng- 
stenberg affirms that “ Hades is used in the New Testament only in refer- 
ence to dead sinners,* and as the “place of torment for the ungodly.” t 
Witsius, again, says that “Sheol and Hades, when applied to the soul, 
denote a place of torments.”{ Bengel affirms that the word “generally 
signifies the state of the dead, whether the soul may have gone to peace 
or may be under wrath.”§ And Bishop Horsley, as well as others, says 
that Hades means the vast receptacle of souls departed, a temporary 
abode, in one part of which are the blessed, and in another part the damned. 
What aid shall we invoke to decide the real Scriptural meaning here ? 

Now, it is certain that the Hades of Acts ii. is a translation of the 
Hebrew “Sheol ;” and it is also certain that Peter was using the Sep- 
tuagint, word for word. Whether the Seventy correctly translated Sheol 
by Hades is another question, such as might be asked respecting the 
retranslation of Hades by “hell” in the same passage. The point is, 
that the meaning of Hades, as a quotation, must be controlled by that 
of Sheol, and not even by that of Hades elsewhere in the New Testament. 

Now, Peter declares that David “spake of the resurrection of Christ, 
that his soul was not left in hell, neither did his flesh see corruption ;” 
and no one disputed this, or hinted that, to the Messiah, Hades must be 
more than what is common to all departed spirits. And if it be admit- 
ted that Peter was speaking by Divine inspiration, the only idea which 
can possibly attach to Hades here is that of death preceding resurrec- 
tion ; and the presumption is fair, that Peter, in his Epistles, never 
intended to intimate anything else. 

So the scholarly Paul, unmindful of classic notions when quoting, in 
Acts xiii. 35, only the final member of the same Ps. xvi. 10, teaches us 
that the whole verse implies simply a condition previous or necessary 
to resurrection. And Dr. Alexander, on Isa. v. 14, says, “The idea of 
a place of torment . . . belongs to the Hebrew word only by implica- 
tion, and in certain connections.” 


* On Apocalypse, i. p. 316. + Ibid., ii. p. 379. 

t Covenants, 3, 138, XXII. Dr. Knapp [Theol. XCVI. ii. (3), (f)], without verification, 
includes Witsius among those who hold that “Jesus endured in hell the pains of the 
damned.” 

§ On Rev. vi. 8. See Rev. Lyman Abbott on Luke xvi. 23. 
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But we cannot reason from this Hades, in the Scriptures, to the 
Hades in the Creed ; for the word “descended” utterly contradicts all 
we know or can conceive of the Saviour’s intermediate state. And if 
we could convey the Scripture Hades, with all that it implies, into the 
Creed, the growing tendency to take the phrase in its more obvious 
sense would not thereby be arrested. For it is not merely philology that 
is here concerned, but (we say it with sorrow) a certain sympathy for the 
sinner, that impeaches the Divine rectitude, and “limits the Holy One 
of Israel.” 

It is wonderful to see how modern criticism strives to confirm the 
idea of Christ’s descent into hell itself. For instance, His words to 
Mary, “Touch me not; for I am not yet ascended to my Father ”— 
evidently repelling a clinging hold, for which there would be ample time 
hereafter—these words are taken as His own declaration that in death 
His soul had not been with the Father. Thus Stier—who allows that 
a bodily reappearance is indicated by the contrasted ov Oewpetre and 
overOe of John xvi. 16, where Christ says, “ Because I go to the 
Father ”—maintains that His words to Mary “make it plain that our 
Lord did not in death leave the world and go to the Father, but 
remained intermediately in the under-world.”* Just as readily, certain 
neologists ‘make it plain” that what seemed death was but a swoon ; 
“Touch me not (my wounds are yet tender); I have not died, though 
I presently shall.” 

On no better grounds than this, we are called to admit that Scripture 
makes it plain that the soul of Christ descended into hell ; next, that 
He descended there to preach; and then, that He there preached 
salvation to the daraned. This is the new and broad theology, of which 
every single position was ably refuted long ago. 

The early Fathers gave no reason why Christ could not have preached 
to the just, in heaven as well as in hell. But the modern Fathers give 
a reason for His preaching to the damned, saying, that those “who, 
from no fault of theirs, have not known, must hereafter learn to know 
Him, or they cannot possibly enter into life’ + So Lange says, “In 
1 Pet. iii. 19, St. Peter distinctly teaches that God’s way of salvation 
does not end with life, and that to those who have departed this life 
without hearing of Christ, such a proclamation or preaching shall be 
made hereafter.” And Canon Farrar affirms that ‘‘Those whose faith 
must have a broader basis than hollow representations—than the 
ambiguousness of opposing texts; those who grieve over the dark 
shadows flung by human theologians over God’s light; those who believe 
that reason, and conscience, and experience, no less than Scripture, are 
the books of God, and that they, too, must have a direct voice in these 
great decisions,—they will not be so ready to snatch God’s thunder into 
feeble and wretched hands, They would lay their mouths in the dust, 
rather than make sad the hearts which God had not made sad. They 
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will take into account the grand principles which run through Scripture, 
no less than its isolated expressions ; and, undeterred by the base and 
feeble notion that virtue would be impossible without the horrors of an 
endless hell, they will declare their trust, that, even after death, through 
the infinite mercy of the loving Father, the dead will be alive again, 
and multitudes, at any rate, of the lost be found.” * 

We have nothing to reply. We must confess, that if ever “ reason 
and conscience and experience” decided that the Gospel must be 
preached to the dead in hell, much more do they now ; and the necessity 
will increase till the end of time. 

Unfortunately, the Creed-clause nourishes the delusion. It draws a 
veil of obscurity over the state of the pious dead ; and it stifles the clear 
voice of thanksgiving to “ Almighty God, with whom do live the spirits 
of those who depart hence in the Lord, and with whom the souls of the 
faithful, after they are delivered from the burden of the flesh, are in joy 
and felicity.”+ But the state of the impenitent it brightens with 
delusive hopes, which the mere restoration of a Greek word will not 
dispel. It seems that no modification, short of the extrusion of the 
entire clause, will be of any use. And, were it not now in the Creed, 
it is confidently believed that no Evangelical body would adopt it. 

CHARLES D. Buck. 


THEOLOGIANS OF THE DAY—PROFESSOR 
GODET. 


M GODET is one of those who ripen slowly but steadily—coming 
« late on the field of authorship. For nearly twenty years, in- 
deed, before the appearance of the first edition of his great work on the 
Gospel of St. John {—which at once placed him in the foremost rank 
of New Testament exegetes—he had been known in Switzerland and 
France as a pastor of no common order in the National Church and at 
his native town of Neuchatel, as possessor of a fine mind, good scholar- 
ship, and a warm heart. Indeed (having studied at Berlin under some of 
the most distinguished professors, and had the honour of being tutor, I 
believe, to the present Crown Prince of Germany, residing for two years 
in the Palace), his culture was varied ere ever he ventured into print. 
In 1846, when some of the best men of the National Church of the 
Canton de Vaud had been forced into secession by the violent procedure 
of a new revolutionary Government, and some of them had been drawn 
away into “ Darbyism,” M. Godet, deeply sympathising with his suffering 
brethren, came to their rescue by the seasonable publication of an 

* Christian World, 23rd November, 1877. + Common Prayer. 

t Commentaire sur [ Evangile de Saint Jean, par F. Godet, Pastewr. 8vo. 1864-65. 
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anonymous pamphlet against “The Darbyite Views of the Holy Ministry.” 
Twelve years after, he issued, with his own name, for the use of the artisans 
of Neuchatel, a small “ History of the Reformation and of the Refugees 
in the Canton of Neuchatel.” In 1861, the Evangelical Alliance held 
its annual sittings at Geneva; and, being desirous of stirring up increased 
attention to the Lord’s Day on the part of their Continental brethren, 
M. Godet—by this time raised to the Chair of Theology in the National 
Church of Neuchatel—was selected to open this subject on the second 
day, which he did with a very thoughtful paper on “ The Lord’s Day, 
and the best means of advancing its sanctification.* Dr. Godet is now 
Professor of Theology in the Free Church of Neuchatel. Not long after 
his appointment, he was called to do battle for the Bible, which had 
been rudely assailed by a newly-appointed Professor of Philosophy at 
Neuchatel, who, before a crowded audience, attempted to show that the 
Bible in the primary schools was fitted to pervert the principles and sap 
the morals of the young. Four days afterwards, at the request of the 
right-thinking portion of the community, Professor Godet stepped 
forward and so effectually replied to his colleague, that, though that 
gentleman repeated his lecture, by request, at Geneva to an enormous 
audience, and thereafter published it with replies to objections,t and 
even was vain enough to form an association “for the diffusion of 
Liberal Christianity,” which was to supersede the Christianity of the New 
Testament, the whole movement soon ended in smoke. 

Coming now to Dr. Godet’s exegetical works, they are—(1.) Com- 
mentary on the Gospel of St. John—of which, after ten years, a second 
edition, considerably rearranged and enlarged, appeared in 1876]; 
(2.) Commentary on the Gospel of St. Luke (1868)—of which there 
was issued a second edition after only eighteen months, critically revised, 
but substantially the same§ ; (3.) Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans, Vol. I., embracing the first five chapters.|| But in addition to 
these, Dr. Godet has issued a series of papers, entitled ‘“ Biblical Studies ” 
—one on the Old Testament, { the other on the New.** 

How was M. Godet welcomed in Germany as a candidate for public 
attention, in the capacity of a New Testament exegete, and on the 
Gospel of John? The negative critics, according to their usual tactics, 
attempted to extinguish him with supercilious contempt; just as 
Fritzsche at Halle—great philologer though he was, but wretched 
theologian—tried long before to hoot down Tholuck, when his undeni- 


* The paper will be found in the French volume of the proceedings, issued in the 
following March, and edited by M. Tissot. 

+ This Lecture is now before me, and a poor affair it is—containing nothing in the 
least new. 

{ Translated by Mrs. Crombie and Mrs. Cusin. 3 vols. 8vo. 1876-79 (Clark). 

§ Translated by E. M. Shalders, 2 vols. 8vo. 1875 (Clark). 

|| Commentaire sur VEpitre aux Romains. Tome premier. 8vo. Paris. 1879. 

{ Edited by the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyttelton. (Translated by Mrs. L.) 8vo. 1875 
(Parker). ** The same. 1876 (Hodder and Stoughton). 
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able scholarship had achieved, in his person, a place in that University 
for evangelical and living Christianity. But just as Tholuck, though at 
first mobbed and hustled by contemptuous students, rose to be an orna- 
ment to that University, and to the last attracted to it students from all 
quarters ; so M. Godet, in spite of a criticism unworthy of its authors, 
grew into such favour, that, though a French translation of a German 
commentary might seem quite useless, a second edition of the German 
translation was called for in half the time that it took to exhaust the 
large French original. Nor is the reason far to seek. For, just as in 
Germany, Holland, and Switzerland, the rationalists or antisuper- 
naturalists, however learned, preach to nearly empty pews, while those 
churches where the clear ring of the Gospel is heard are crowded with 
eager worshippers, so exegetical works like M. Godet’s, in which the 
living Christianity of the New Testament is shown to be the native sense 
of the text, expounded on the recognised principles of criticism, win 
their way to favour in the long run, in spite of every attempt to cry 
them down. “ Why,” asks M. Godet, “should we permit ourselves to 
be frightened by the scientific ostracism with which the organs of a self- 
styled liberal theology endeavour to smite every thing which does not 
chime in with their own songs of victory ?” 

The amount of purely philological criticism which the reader will 
find in Professor Godet’s Commentaries is not to be estimated by what 
will be found in such commentaries as Meyer's, Liicke’s, or even Philippi’s. 
He states explicitly that he writes “not merely for professed theologians,” 
but for “ those readers of culture, so numerous at the present day, who take 
a heartfelt interest in the religious and critical questions which are now 
under discussion.” He shows himself at home, however, in the scholar- 
ship of a sound exegesis—grammatical and textual—and has his eye, 
as he proceeds, on all the recent exegetical literature of his subject. 
But what is most observable is his fine exegetical tact, and, in dealing 
with the evangelical history, the profound reverence of a spirit that finds 
its own life, health, and peace in the Person, Life, and Work of Him 
whom the sacred text discloses. In the dedication of his “ John” to 
his now departed friend, Dr. Prince, Professor of Philology at Neuchatel 
—with whom he “read and pondered the holy pages whose exposition 
he now offers to the Church,” he best expresses his own feelings :— 
“At each of these readings we have felt ourselves brought into more 
intimate acquaintance with Him whose life and sayings are traced by the 
historian. The work of the Holy Spirit, as promised by Jesus, ‘ He 
shall glorify Me,’ has been realised in our experience: Christ has been 
transfigured before our eyes.” What thoughts in this work belong to 
each, he cannot now distinguish—but there is no need. For, “ on the way 
to Emmaus, He only should be heard, till with the two travellers we ex- 
claim, ‘ Did not our heart burn within us while He talked with us by the 
way, and while He opened to us the Scriptures !’” This was Bengel’s 
way of teaching and writing out the matter of his “Gnomon,” in which, 
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from beneath a criticism the most exact and compressed, there rises an 
aroma of spirituality that shows plainly enough Who talked with him 
by the way and opened to him the Scriptures ; and the closing words 
of Professor Godet’s preface to his ‘ John” finely express the spirit in 
which the whole work has been drawn np: ‘“‘ May this commentary not 
obscure too much the splendour of this unrivalled book !” 

In the elaborate Introduction to this Gospel, the author shows great 
acuteness, dexterity, and strength. In fact, as a contribution to the 
rich apologetical literature of the Fourth Gospel, it is one of the most 
successful. Not that there is anything in it which may not be found 
in some form, in one or more of the other treatises on this subject; but 
while judiciously availing himself—with suitableacknowledgments—of the 
labours of others, there is, in his treatment, a French precision of thought 
and language, an avoidance of tedious details, extraneous matter, and 
questionable speculation,—a freshness and point, which leave upon the 
reader a sense of satisfaction not always to be found in such discussions. 
It is not easy to illustrate this by any extracts, for which there would 
be room here. But perhaps the reader may not object to two passages, 
on the well-known objection to the Fourth Gospel, that its representa- 
tion of Christ’s teaching is so entirely different from that of the three 
synoptic Gospels. In the one passage, he shows that even the highest 
views which our Lord gives of Himself in the Fourth Gospel, are to be 
found in the other three—that there 





“Connection with Him gives an infinite value to the least of the believer's 
actions : to receive one of these little ones with a friendly smile, is to receive Jesus ; 
and to receive Jesus is to receive God Himself (Mark ix. 37): to do anything for 
one of these little ones is to secure Jesus as a debt, or on the judgment day (Matt. 
xxv. 33): not to be found worthy of Jesus is equivalent to being rejected by 
Him (Matt. x. 38): and the condition of one day finding one’s life is to have 
given it for His sake. ‘Depart from Je’ is, from the lips of Jesus, what it would 
be from the mouth of God Himself—the formula of eternal malediction (Matt. 
xxv. 41): to say, ‘Z never knew you,’ is to say, ‘God knows you not’ (Matt. 
vil. 23). We see it: that which God in the Old Covenant reserved for Himself 
alone, and of which He said, ‘ My glory will I not give to another,—even the 


central dignity in reference to the human soul—Jesus without hesitation ascribes 
to Himself.” 


The other extract is designed to show that although this supreme, 
unique place for Himself is not, as in the Fourth Gospel, the all- 
engrossing feature of the synoptics, the apostolic epistles would be in- 
explicable, except on the supposition that the Joannean views of Christ’s 
Person lay at the foundation of the feeling of the whole primitive 
Church :— 


“Tt is with the gesture of adoration that the whole apostolic Church, Jewish 
and heathen, regarded its Head. For the Gentile churches, the fact is established 
by the Epistles of St. Paul, in which the invocation of Jesus is a fact supposed 
to be admitted by all readers. The same sentiment is expressed in all the 
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documents of the Jewish-Christian faith. The title by which believers are there 
designated—‘ T'hose who call on the name of the Lord’—demonstrates it.* For it 
is only a reproduction of that by which the Old Testament designates the wor- 
shippers of Jehovah. In this formula, the name of Jesus is simply substituted for 
that of God. Now, let us recall the austerity of the Israelitish Monotheism—of 
that Monotheism with which the apostles and the first believers were imbued 
from their cradle, and the merciless severity of which was the reason of the con- 
demnation of Jesus by the Sanhedrim ; let us reflect on the almost insurmount- 
able moral difficulty which must have been therein contained, for men brought 
up under the empire of such a principle, to recognise, as worthy of being invoked 
and adored, a being with whom they had familiarly lived, travelled, eaten, and 
drunk, and whom they had seen die; and we shall feel that: the Israelitish 
believers never could have risen to such a faith, if there had not issued from the 
lips of Jesus Himself precise declarations on this point, such as those which are 
presented to us in the Fourth Gospel. That writing, then, is a necessary postu- 
late of the history of primitive Christianity.” 


The limits of this paper preclude any detailed account of the Com- 
mentary on Luke. I regret this, however, as, besides the critical care 
everywhere observable, there is found in it an exegetical acumen not a 
little sharpened by the continuous devotion of its author to such studies, 
and here and there examples of that instinctive apprehension of the true 
intent and bearing of a scene, which critics in whom that faculty is not 
so prominent (though in other respects equally learned and excellent) 
are apt to miss. Thus, in the Gethsemane scene, Steinmeyer, among the 
latest, regards it as of an essentially atoning character, being (to use his 
own words)— 

“An element of the Atonement which was to be accomplished ;” insomuch that, 
“from the time that He spoke the dismissal word, ‘ Let us go’ [forth from this 
‘upper room’], the aspect which Jesus wore was . . . a bearing [of His burden] 
so as to make atonement ; it was a performing, an acting.” t 


Now, contrast with this, Dr. Godet’s view of that most sacred scene :— 


“The Lamb of God must be distinguished from typical victims by His free 
acceptance of death as the punishment of sin; and hence there required to be in 
His life a decisive moment when, in the fulness of His consciousness and liberty, 
He should accept t the punishment which He was to undergo. At Gethsemane 
Jesus did not drink the cup ; He consented to drink it.” 


Of the Commentary on Romans I must not speak here, not having 
had time to study it carefully ; and there is the less reason, as a satis- 
factory estimate of it can be formed only when it is completed. Suffice it 
to say that it well sustains the author’s reputation as a critic and an 


* Acts ii. 21, compared with iv. 10 and 12 (the discourse of Peter) ; ix. 14 (the dis- 
course of Ananias) ; James ii, 7, compare again Heb, i. ; Apoc. v. 13, 14, compared with 
xxii, 8, 9. 

+ “ History of the Passion and Resurrection of our Lord” (Clark’s Translation, 1879), 
p. 71. 

t The author’s own italics. Those which follow are mine, to mark how, in his 
own pointed way, he expresses his conception of the scene. 
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exegete, and that, with some unimportant exceptions, I can cordially 

endorse its doctrinal views. 

In the “ Biblical Studies” there are some beautiful papers. Though 
some of them are of a sketchy character, it is to be borne in mind that 
they were intended for general readers, to provide them with materials 
for enlarged thought on some of the most interesting subjects of Biblical 
inquiry, and give it a right direction. All of them evince independence 
of mind, careful study, candour in dealing with the advocates of views 
differing from his own, a French precision and neatness of form, and that 
refinement of feeling which characterises all that comes from this author’s 
pen. 

It now only remains that I indicate two points on which I venture to 
think that this eminent man has erred. And first, as to the authorship 
of the First Gospel. It is his opinion that only the discowrses of that 
Gospel are from the pen of the apostle Matthew ; and as for the rest of 
the book (about two-thirds of the whole), “no doubt some coadjutor of 
Matthew, who. had helped him in his work of evangelisation, undertook 
[first] the labour of translating into Greek the discowrses which had been 
drawn up by him in their original [Hebrew or Aramaic] language, and 
[after that] to complete this work [or make it the gospel which we now 
have] by distributing their contents through an evangelical narrative com- 
plete in itself, and [though composed neither by him nor by Matthew 
himself, yet] conformable to the type of Christian instruction adopted 
by the apostles.” * The “discourses” which alone came from Matthew 
are, according to our author, these five: The Sermon on the Mount 
(v.-vii.); the Instructions to the Twelve Apostles (x.); the Parables of 
the Kingdom of Heaven (xiii.); Instruction on Church Discipline (xviii.) ; 
the group of discourses on the Judgment (xxiii.-xxv.). Nor were these 
continuous, uninterrupted discourses, delivered at any one time ; on the 
contrary, they were “words spoken by Jesus on different occasions, which 
will be found in their proper positions in Luke, scattered among five, six, 
or even ten different sets of circumstances.” 

How has this conclusion been reached? Partly from external testi- 
mony, and partly from internal evidence. Into the former of these it 
would be out of the question to enter here. But I must express my 
surprise at the weight which Dr. Godet attaches to the one authority 
which alone is relied on—a statement quoted by Eusebius from a lost 
work of Papias, in the second century, namely, that “ Matthew drew up 
the oraclest in the Hebrew tongue.” For, in the first place, Papias 
expressly says that he relied, for his information as to what was said 
and done by the Lord and His apostles, not so much upon books as on 
the living voice of survivors ; and how far that led him astray on some 
things, even Eusebius cannot help noticing, calling him a man of little 
judgment. Then, as to that Hebrew Gospel of his, some of the best critics 
of every school—as Hug, Credner, De Wette, and Bleek—after carefully 


* “ Studies on the New Testament” (English Translation), p. 20. t ra rAsyia. 
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sifting the evidence, have come to the conclusion “that the statement 
of Papias that Matthew himself wrote a gospel in Hebrew, was based 
upon a misconception.” * And once more, to understand Papias in that 
one statement of his—that ‘ Matthew drew up the oracles” —as mean- 
ing a collection of the “discourses,” separated from all historical 
matter, is most unnatural in itself, and never dreamt of (so far as I 
know) before Schleiermacher, though he has been followed by 
Lachmann, Credner, Wieseler, Ewald, &c. Not only is that same word 
“ oracles’? used in Rom. iii. 2, and Heb. v. 12, of the whole contents 
of Scripture, but Suicert and Hug have proved that the early fathers 
so used it. Indeed, the context of that very statement of Papias would 
seem to show that he must have used the word in the sense of a Gospel 
embracing both words and deeds.{ To me, it is a marvel how so dis- 
cerning an exegete as M. Godet could persuade himself that any col- 
lection of the bare “discourses” of our Lord, separated from that 
historical context in which lay so much of their point, should have 
existed at all. Nor can I think that the late Professor Keim of Ziirich 
has expressed himself a whit too strongly of such a theory when he 


says 





“There is such a perfect stamp of harmony in the whole, that the composer must 
be esteemed a wonder-worker (Wundermann) who could weave unconnected 
materials together in so masterly a manner, into internal as well as external unity, 
and who regarded his collection of discourses less in their own nature than in 
their bearing on the development and progress of the life of Jesus. We there- 
fore decidedly reject a theory which, by its mechanical platitude (mechanische 
Flachheit), gives a mortal wound to the organic life of this Gospel, and which 
dissolves in the hand of its creator.” § 


|| II. On the profound subject of what is familiarly known as the 
Humiliation of Christ—what the old Continental divines called His 
Exinanition (from Phil. ii. 7, as rendered by the Vulgate—semet ipsum 


* Bleek’s “ Introduction to New Testament” (Clark), i. 126. 

+ Thes. Eccl. sub voce Adyioy. Th Asgbtvre i woazdivrn, 

§ Keim’s Geschichte Jesu von Nazara, i. 57, The English translation (Williams & 
Norgate, 1873, i. 81), as it imperfectly conveys the sense here, as well as throughout, I 
have had to modify in part. 

|| I throw into this foot-note a single remark on Dr, Godet’s view of The Song of Songs, 
the longest and apparently one of the most carefully prepared of his “Studies on the 
Old Testament.” While adopting the literal sense of the Song, as developed by Ewald, 
with some enlargement, his spiritual instinct seems to have craved something else than 
the mere triumph of female virtue over royal attempts to corrupt it, to justify its “admission 
into the Sacred Canon.” So he seeks to graft upon this the fundamental principle of 
that symbolical or spiritual view of the Song which, with insignificant exceptions, the 
Church of God—both Jewish and Christian—has ever held to be its one Divine intent. 
The single remark which I have to make upon this theory is, that it does nothing to 
obviate the supposed objection to the spiritual view, as held by sensible expositors ; 
while, as developed in this Essay, it has all the repulsiveness of the literal view—bringing 
Solomon and the Shulamite into scenes and circumstances, to me at least, unimaginable, 
and not likely to recommend it to impartial Biblical students, 
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erinanivit), and modern Germans (from the Greek of the same 
passage), the Kendsis, or His self-emptying—lI could have wished that 
Professor Godet, in his Commentary on John, had kept more clear of 
the theorising on such a subject, to which orthodox Germans for the 
last half century have too much addicted themselves. For it is 
scarcely possible, even for the most jealously orthodox, to bring all the 
mysterious facts, admitted in common, under any theory that can be 
formulated,—in other words, so to conceive of and express in any given 
proposition the whole condition and activity of the Incarnate Son “in 
the days of His flesh,” as not to run the risk of compromising some 
element vital to the truth. For example, Professor Godet attaches him- 
self to the theory of Gess, in his learned “ History of the Doctrine of 
the Person of Christ.” “Though on several points not wholly agreed, 
the point of view which we take up (he says) is, in general, that which he 
has developed in his beautiful work,” now referred to. Well, what is that 
view ? Let me state it briefly, as given in Professor Bruce’s Cunningham 
Lectures on “ The Humiliation of Christ,” with which English readers 
may compare Charles Hodge’s statement, in his “Systematic Theology” :— 
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‘The Son, in becoming man, lost the consciousness, and with the consciousness 
the activity, and with the activity the capacity to receive into Himself the influx 
of the Father’s life, and to cause that instreaming life to flow forth from Himself 
again. .. . The author admits (says Professor Bruce) that his theory involves 
these four consequences for the internal life of the triune God: (1.) the eternal 
forth-streaming of the Divine life of the Son out of the Father is brought to a 
stand during the time of the Kenosis ; (2.) for that reason, during the same time, 
the Son cannot be the life-source out of which the Holy Ghost flows ; (3.) during 
that time, the subsistence of the world in the Son, its upholding in the Son, is 
suspended ; (4.) as the glorified Son remains man, from the time of His exaltation 
a man is taken up into the trinitarian life of God.”* “Gess (says Dr. Hodge), in 
his luminous book, teaches, over and over, that it was the substance of the Logos 
that was the human soul of Christ. He speaks of the Logos being the life- 
principle of His humanity. And (adds Hodge) instead of removing any 
difficulties attending the doctrine of the Incarnation, it greatly increases them.” + 


Now, that Professor Godet goes along with all this in principle, will 
be seen by every one who reads what he says in his Commentary on 
John. For example : 





“The distinct consciousness of His dignity as Logos [up to the period of His 
baptism] would have been incompatible with the reality of His human develop- 
ment, and the accomplishment of the task assigned to this first period of His life. 
This task once fulfilled, the conditions of His existence changed. A new work 
opens up to Him, and the consciousness of His dignity, as the well-beloved Son, 
far from being incompatible with the work which he has still to carry out, 
becomes its indispensable basis. . . . His baptism restored to Jesus His con- 


* Bruce, pp. 187-8, 194-5 (1st ed., Edin., 1876). 
+ Hodge, ii., pp. 437-8 (Edin., 1875). 
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sciousness of Sonship.”* (Other statements, more fully expressing the theory of 
Gess, are too long for quotation here.) 


One word on this explicit statement, that Christ had no “ distinct 
consciousness ” of His dignity as the Son for the first thirty years of 
His life. On this view, what mean those words of His at twelve years 
of age: ‘“ Wist ye not that I must be about my Father's [business] ?” 
or, as I believe the words to mean, “in my Father’s [house].” 
“Thy father and I (said his mother) have sought thee sorrowing.” 
‘My Father (He replies) has not been seeking me, I have been with 
Him all this time.’ Of course, His “ consciousness” of this relation, 
though “distinct” from the first dawn of any “distinct consciousness,” 
was far from being as full-orbed at twelve years of age as at. thirty. 
But when, after He entered on His public ministry, He said to the 
buyers and sellers in the temple, “ Make not My Father's house a 
house of merchandise,” who can believe that He did not express the 
same relation to the Father, as matter of personal consciousness, 
at the earlier as at the later date? And is it not a perilous thing to 
say that this “ would have been incompatible with His human develop- 
ment”? In fact, this is one of the things that show how unwise it is 
(to express it mildly) to theorise on such subjects, since it always seems 
to tempt even the best of divines to pronounce this and that to be “ in- 
compatible with’ what turns out to be undeniable fact. 


I cannot close this imperfect sketch without expressing the hope that 
the pen of Professor Godet has still to enrich the Church with not a little 
that may help toward a fuller understanding and better appreciation of 
the living oracles. 


D. Brown. 


AN “EARNEST CHRISTIAN WOMAN” ON 
“SINLESS SABBATH-BREAKING.” 


APERS like The Graphic do not often trespass on the domain either 
of theology or of practical religion ; and therefore we were some- 
what surprised to find recently a couple of columns in that illustrated 
family paper devoted to an essay on “Sinless Sabbath-breaking.” We 
were more than surprised to find that the writer was the well-known 
author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,’—a lady who writes in semi- 
religious journals, and holds a high place in public esteem. And still 
more were we surprised to find her advocating, or at least vindicating, 
a Parisian Sabbath, in the character of “an earnest Christian woman,” 
and solemnly expressing her belief that those who spend it as they do 
in Paris, please God better than those who try to keep it holy after the 
manner of earnest Christians at home. 


* Commentary on John, i. pp. 399, 400. 
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One summer Sunday morning at Paris, a friend says to her, ‘“ We 
must do at Rome as the Romans do, so of course you won’t go to [the 
English] Church.” And, of course, she did not, but went to early mass 
in the nearest Roman Catholic building. And there, at an early hour, 
she found such a multitude of people who had come to pray, that she 
was greatly edified by the mere sight. High mass in the forenoon was 
her next desire, but the church was too crowded, so she went into the 
Louvre to look at the pictures. And then, when déjeuner is over, and 
all Paris is going forth to enjoy itself, she joins the throng in the Garden 
of the Tuileries. By-and-by, the children spy a theatre, and why should 
not the children enjoy the open-air drama? it is so innocent—only a 
man taken to prison, and his wife following him on a donkey from which 
she is always slipping off, amid a plentiful supply of joking and laugh- 
ing. Next, an ice is bought from a highly ornamental collection of 
refreshments, where a young woman and a boy administer to the hungry 
and thirsty, bonbons, cakes, chocolate, syrup, lemonade, new milk—every 
thing indeed—mark this, teetotallers—except strong drink. Then there 
are endless little games planned and performed by groups of children. 
And who could object to the concert among the trees where a hundred 
or two of people are chatting and laughing, waiting for the commence- 
ment of the performance? Is it not all very delightful? No quarrel- 
ling or cursing or rioting ; every one so quiet and good-humoured, and 
such an air of happiness over the whole. It would be a good example 
to copy at home. ‘I deliberately say that the only way to shut up 
our gin-palaces, beer-shops, and consequently our prisons and _peni- 
tentiaries, would be to open as many places of cheap and lawful amuse- 
ment as possible, and especially on a Sunday. Not, perhaps, for the 
whole of Sunday. Let the morning be kept as sacred as the most 
earnest church-goers could desire; but after two p.m. let the day be made, 
both by law and custom, at once a holy day and a holiday. Open to the 
lower classes, as we call them, every possible door of amusement and 
instruction—the British Museum, the National Gallery, and all similar 
institutions, such as the Zoological and Horticultural Gardens. Last, 
not least, if the Directors of the Crystal Palace would do the same, 
under due restrictions, I believe it would be counted unto them for 
righteousness, and not for sin.” 

What a pity it is that this “earnest Christian woman” could not, 
like Pheeton, get one day’s control, not of the sun, but of Sunday—the 
age of gold would be on us in a twinkling ! 

Sour Presbyterians as we are, we might well shrink from throwing a 
shadow on so bright a picture, or a doubt on so charming a theory ; 
but we belong to an obstinate race, and we fear that we are not very 
likely to mend. 

1. In the first place, however, must we not admire the bold dogma- 
tism that can so confidently overturn the judgment of the great majority 
of the earnest Christian world—including all the hard-working clergy 
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and other Christian labourers in east-end slums and all our great cities, 
who deliberately reject and condemn her style of Sabbath-spending? A 
clever lady who spends her spare time in writing novels, and therefore 
can know nothing by experience of the actual battle with crime, ignor- 
ance, degradation, and misery of every kind, comes jauntily forward to 
tell them they are all wrong, quite wrong; they will never prevail 
by the means they are using ; if they would fight the world, the devil, 
and the flesh, they must change their armour ; it is not the Gospel, or 
the Bible, or Sunday schools, or mothers’ meetings, but museums, 
galleries, and gardens, and, above all, crystal palaces, that are the 
weapons mighty through God to the pulling down of strongholds ! 

2. It must strike some as rather remarkable that while “earnest 
Christian women,” and men too, in many parts of the Continent of 
Europe, are loudly lamenting the absence of a Christian Sabbath, feeling 
most painfully the dishonour done to the Lord of the Sabbath, as well 
as the hindrance thus arising to every good work, and wistfully praying 
and hoping that they may attain to the unspeakable blessing of a real 
day of rest, an “earnest Christian woman” from England should be 
bewailing the state of Sabbath-keeping there, and wistfully hoping that 
the English may follow the example of the French. It is not very 
difficult to decide which of these two positions is likely to commend 
itself to the great mass of “ earnest Christian women.” 

3. Perhaps it may occur to some to wonder how members of the 
Church of England are able to bring themselves to such a clear and 
decided conviction that the Sabbath, as it is enacted in the Fourth Com- 
mandment, is no more to be regarded now than the Feast of Tabernacles. 
We think we have observed the Ten Commandments placed in a con- 
spicuous part of English churches. We fancy we have heard them read 
out at the communion service, followed by the responses of the congrega- 
tion. The Fourth Commandment was possibly read out like the rest. 
And when it was finished, the cry of the congregation was, “ Lord, have 
mercy on us, and incline our hearts to keep this law.” Is this not a 
very strange prayer, if this law is no more binding than the Feast of 
Tabernacles? It were well, we think, for “earnest Christian women” 
to be a trifle more consistent; it does not look the right thing to honour 
the law in God’s house at home, and scorn it in Paris as a mere 
antiquity of the Jews. We do not scruple to say for ourselves that 
we deem this a very serious offence against morality. 

4. Is it not a weak thing to propose the compromise which this 
“earnest Christian woman” does, between Sabbatarianism and non- 
Sabbatarianism? If you have a good principle, ought you not to go 
through with it? Why should “the morning of Sunday be kept as 
sacred as the most earnest church-goer could desire?” Why should it 
be a Puritan day up till two p.m. ? If it be so wrong to have a Puritan 
afternoon, why should we be doomed to a Puritan forenoon? Why 
should tristesse reign in the morning, and not be dethroned till two 
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p.M.? Really this is weak. May not our children complain to us of 
the dulness of the morning as well as of the evening? Can it please 
God to see demure looks at one part of the day, while it displeases Him 
to see them at another? If it should be proposed to make the dividing 
hour twelve instead of two, what valid objection could be offered? Nay, 
ten, or possibly nine, instead of twelve. We remember spending a 
Sunday with a Protestant Swiss family whose hour of public worship was 
from eight to nine in the morning, avowedly that it might not unduly 
interfere with the people spending the day as they pleased. Might not 
the septum be placed at nine o'clock? <A very movable partition it 
would certainly be found, and there can be little doubt in what direction 
it would be most readily moved. 

5. Why, we would ask further, should it be always represented that 
religious duty is necessarily dull and saddening? If we believe that 
God is love, why should it seem so hard to spend a considerable time 
in His presence? If He be to us a gracious, loving Father, why should 
it be the very essence of gloom to be near Him, to think of Him, to 
follow His example in works of love and mercy, to reflect on others the 
sunshine which is poured into our own hearts? Undoubtedly, the 
question of Sabbath observance is attended with a great difficulty. But 
the difficulty is not where our authoress places it. For those who have 
got the new heart, with its spiritual taste and relish, there is no great 
difficulty. They have exercises and employments, appropriate to the 
day, that yield them, really and truly, a deeper and far more satisfying 
pleasure than any sports or pastimes whatever, The real difficulty is in 
the case of those who have no such relish for what is spiritual. In the 
case of children, too, with whom, at best, the spiritual taste is but very 
partially developed, some adaptation must be found for the childish 
nature. “Earnest Christian women” do not seem, for the most part, 
to find it impossible to make such adaptation, and yet maintain the 
character of the sacred day. We grant the difficulty with those of 
maturer years, who care for none of these things. We grant the im- 
policy of trying to force such persons into employments which fret and 
irritate them. We believe that many errors have been made by earnest 
Christians in this direction. It is only in so far as is necessary to pro- 
tect the day from palpable invasions of its sacred character, that we 
would, by legislation, restrain those whose hearts are not init. But 
this is a very different thing from “earnest Christian women” pro- 
claiming that the true way to observe the Sabbath is not to observe it 
at all. 

6. There is a kind of innocent simplicity shown in our authoress’s 
plan of reclaiming the fallen masses. The love of drink and other low, 
coarse, easily-procured indulgences, is to be cured by museums, galleries, 
and crystal palaces. One would have thought that a successful authoress 
would know human nature better. Why do so many resort to low, 
sensual pleasures? Because they are easily got, they suit the craving 
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for excitement, they require no education to make them enjoyable, and 
there is no lack of comrades to heighten the excitement. Who dreams 
that in such natures the British Museum or the Crystal Palace could 
conquer the overwhelming attractions of drink and debauchery? What 
are the Assyrian bulls or the Alhambra Court to people who have no 
intellect. and little heart, and about whom the only strong thing—and 
a very strong thing it is—is their animal nature? Animal passion is 
the strong man who holds the house, and before him the genius of anti- 
quities or of wxsthetics is like a child before a giant. Nothing but the 
tremendous realities of eternal life and eternal death, made effectual by 
a divine power, can grapple with the giant of animal passion, or compel 
him to give up his prey. We are sorry to learn that in New York, 
Chicago, and other cities of the United States, where there is a large 
foreign population, the opening of theatres and other places of amuse- 
ment on the evening of the Lord’s day has made much progress of late. 
We should like to know whether the effect has been to increase or to 
diminish general disorder, and especially the excesses of animal indul- 
gence. One thing we know very well,—and surely our authoress knows 
it too,—that the prisons and penitentiaries of Paris have not been shut 
up by all the gaieties of its Sabbath, and that there is no city where the 
passions of the people have been roused, on occasion, to wilder orgies of 
blood and fire. 

7. Is it not apparent that every extensive scheme of Sabbath-pleasure, 
requiring, as it does, a considerable number of persons to work in order 
that others may be amused, tends to lessen the temporal and other 
benefits which the day brings to the poor, and to make them, move than 
formerly, the slaves of the rich? As a general rule, people do not like 
to have to work while the rest of the world is at play. Only two 
things will induce them to do it—hard necessity and the prospect 
of extraordinary gain. The latter motive may apply to public-house 
keepers and the like, but not to museum-keepers, singers at people's 
concerts, and the great mass of persons who would have to minister to 
the recreation of the multitude, if there should be thrown open to them, 
on Sundays, “ every possible door of instruction and amusement.” It 
would be necessity, and necessity alone, that would induce them to work 
while others played. And this would just be to add to the toils of the 
hungry and hard-driven,—to make the struggle for existence harder than 
ever. Moreover, if the Sabbath should become a day of general pleasure, 
there is no reason why, to those who choose, it should not be a day of 
general work. Is it not true that in Paris, and other cities where there 
is not much Sabbath observance, there is a very large and distressing 
amount of Sabbath toil ? 

8. Lastly—lIs it a wise thing for “an earnest Christian woman” to 
set herself to relax any of the habits of self-control to which travellers 
in foreign countries have been accustomed at home? Is there not relax- 
ing enough in the necessary conditions of foreign travel? In the sus- 
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pension of many of the wholesome rules of family life; the hurry in the 
morning and the fatigue at night; the sudden contact with new opinions 
and habits, with new views of virtue and vice, with a freer use of the 
sacred Name ; a less careful regard to modesty in pictures, statues, and 
spectacles; and the general air of abandon which holiday travelling 
genders—is there not sufficient to make “earnest Christian women” 
somewhat anxious as to the effect? Is this a time to air the maxim 
about doing at Rome as the Romans do? Is there no risk of the 
ubandon being carried too far, and self-control lost altogether ? 

It is not likely that many readers of The Catholic Presbyterian agree 
with the sentiments we have been criticising. But it will be useful 
for all to know how strong and subtle are the influences at work to induce 
the younger members of Christian families, when they go abroad, to lay 
aside the wholesome habits of their homes, and enjoy the cup of 
pleasure, as it goes round so merrily, and often so thoughtlessly, from lip 
to lip. 


NEW BOOKS. 





1. BIOGRAPHIES. 
THE COUNT DE GASPARIN,* 


_ .... biographies are generally so flattering that we need to discount 

them considerably to arrive at the truth. In the present case we have 
carried this process as far as possible, yet we retain the impression that Count 
Agénor de Gasparin must have been one of the most perfect characters and one 
of the most attractive Christians of modern times. Born at Orange in 1810, of the 
once Corsican family of Gasparins, he had for father one of the most distinguished 
statesmen that France has produced, and for mother an earnest, sympathetic, 
and courageous Christian lady. He entered public life at an early period, and 
soon after married Mdle. Valerie Boissier, a member of one of the first families 
of Geneva. 

Before marrying he had promised that he would read the Bible daily. He 
did so, but at first in doubt. “At length the day broke, and the Bible proved 
itself a Bible to him. What it said and what it had wrought proved to him its 
divine origin. The wonderful plan of God was fully revealed in his eyes. 
The Bible was to him in very truth the Word of God. His belief in it was full 
and deep—alike in its inspiration and infallibility in all particulars, as the sole 
source of absolute truth.” 

He entered the Chamber of Deputies at an early period, and spent four 
years in parliamentary life. “He attacked every iniquitous practice, denounced 
every abuse of power, and aided every advance towards freedom.” He became, 
in particular, the intrepid and eloquent defender of religious liberty. 

When the revolution of 1848 occurred, he determined to make Switzerland 
his residence. The cause of freedom, and especially of Christian freedom and 
progress, which he had heretofore defended with his eloquent voice, he now 
began more systematically to advocate with his pen. He had not found life in 





* The Count Agénor de Gasparin. A Biography. Translated from the French of Th. Borel, 
London, 1879. 
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Paris wholesome. “It is almost impossible to be one’s self there. One fondly 
flatters himself that he is independent because he attacks one party, and it 
entirely escapes his notice that he is simply obeying the opposition. ... How 
often have I thanked Providence when circumstances permitted me to live in 
the country, removed from the foul and heated atmosphere of party hate, in the 
performance of wholesome and simple tasks. . . . There are some things that 
I could never have written had I not been sitting before the little rustic table 
in my summer-house, where there was wafted to me, on the wings of the health- 
giving breeze, the odour of the fir tree and the fragrance of the new-mown hay.” 

The works thus written were such as these:—“The Bible Defended,” 
“Innocent III.,” “The Schools of Doubt,” “Words of Truth,” “The True 
Happiness,” “ Moral Liberty,” “The Question of Neuchatel,” “The Family,” 
“The Outlook of the Present Time,” “The Uprising of a Great People,” de. 
“In all these pursuits—politics, history, ethics, and the Gospel—he devoted 
himself without reserve to the highest ends—justice, truth, liberty, the suppres- 
sion of slavery, the protection of the weak, the defence of the oppressed, the 
recovery of the lost.” 

The emancipation of the slave was one of his chief interests. ‘“ The abolition 
of slavery,” he said, “will be the crowning achievement of the nineteenth 
century, its chief recommendation in the eye of posterity, and the excuse for 
much weakness,” 

He took an active part in the formation of the Free Church of Vaud, and was 
one of its strenuous supporters. 

He used to give lectures in the Salle Evangelique to three thousand people. 
“The workmen, who were the hearers he was specially anxious to attract, and 
who usually occupied seats in the galleries, might be seen, as soon as the day’s 
work was ended, thronging the streets which led to the hall, and asking one 
another, Are you going to hear Gasparin? The fine figure, frank expression, 
winning smile, and magnetic presence of the orator; his impassioned, ringing 
voice and easy gesticulation,—too frequent, perhaps, but always in harmony with 
his words; the pithy anecdote or homely illustration; the frequent flashes of 
wit; his indignant eloquence, exquisite but good-humoured irony, and tender 
pathos, which moved the heart of every one present, as well as his unaffected 
modesty and unfailing dignity—all combined to hold his hearers breathless for 
one and sometimes two hours, worn out as they were with a long day’s work.” 

Count de Gasparin combined the style and manner of a gentleman of family 
with great humility, consideration for servants, respect for the rights of the 
peasantry, love of children, tenderness towards the dumb creation, interest in the 
temporal welfare of the poor, and unwearied diligence in study and in labours 
for the spiritual good of men. 

The war with Germany was a source of great grief to him. The retreat of 
the French armies into Switzerland led him to give up his house for the reception 
of the sick. He exerted himself in every way to provide for the overwhelming 
mass of sufferers that had to be looked after. He was still in unbroken 
strength, and at the age of sixty could smile at the application of the word “old” 
to himself, so little did he feel any decrease of strength or animal spirits. But 
the fever that had prostrated so many soldiers for whom he had cared so ten- 
derly, at last attacked himself. It did not seem likely to prove fatal. His wife 
and he had walked together on the very day of his death, ‘Severe frontal 
pains forced him to lie down. He uttered a last word of infinite tenderness to 
his wife, and fell into a peaceful sleep. All hope was not yet gone, and their 
prayerful eyes were turned towards heaven. Then there was a sudden cry; a 
terrible rattling in the throat ; two convulsive throes of the body ; and at half- 
past two in the morning, all was over. This was the 14th May, 1871.” 

The memoir now translated is too short—not a common fault, certainly, of 
biographies now-a-days. The translation would be the better of some revision, 
as the translator has retained the French idiom in a number of places. 
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DR. DUFF.* 


In this handsome volume, the career of Duff is continued from the Disruption 
of 1843 to his death in 1878. The Disruption stripped him of every earthly 
provision for his work—every building, instrument, or other article of apparatus 
which he had gathered for it, but left unshaken his dependence on God, by which 
he was enabled to face the situation bravely, and set himself to build up his 
Institution from the foundations. And he did build it up, by the blessing of God 
and the help of many friends, and extended it in many directions, adding branch 
Institutions in various places, and seeing year by year its influence extending,— 
directly, in the conversion of several young men, and indirectly, and perhaps 
more remarkably, in the manifest leavening of the community with the general 
influence of Christianity. Storms broke upon the Institution when some youth 
of mark and promise was baptised, and the native community became alarmed 
and vehement. But the storms passed away, and it became apparent to 
all that the tree which Duff had planted was spreading forth its roots as 
Lebanon. 

In 1850 Duff again returns home, and with the whole ardour of his nature 
girds himself for the enterprise of rousing his Church to a deeper sense of 
responsibility, and a more systematic exercise of liberality on behalf of Missions. 
In this, Dr. Duff was some twenty years in advance of his brethren, but his 
sagacity, enthusiasm, and eloquence had a wonderful effect. He gave valuable 
and elaborate evidence, to a committee of the House of Lords, on many things 
connected with India, especially on education, and contributed to give shape 
to the important political measures which were passed at the time. He visits 
America, and has a most enthusiastic reception. He returns to spend eight or 
nine years more in India, including the terrible time of the mutiny, which, how- 
ever, did not come to an outbreak in Calcutta, Then, after visiting the Mission 
stations of his Church in India and Africa, he returns home for the last time, 
and fills the chair, which has been founded through his efforts, of Evangelistic 
Theology in the Free Church. At last his health gives way, and on the 12th 
February, 1878, he closes his eyes on all earthly scenes. 

The service of Dr. Duff to Christian. Missions did not consist merely in work 
done at Calcutta, most valuable though that was, but in elevating the whole 
missionary enterprise, both in the eyes of the Church, and, in a sense, in the 
eyes of the world. The foundation of all his influence (under God) was his 
purity of character, his intense sincerity, his manifest absorption in his work and 
entire devotion to it. But there was this also in Duff, which probably helped 
to give him so high a place in the estimation of statesmen, that he was a man of 
sagacity, of acute observation, and careful reflection as to the best and most stable 
way of accomplishing the objects he had in view. He did not agonise to build 
up missions, no matter how other interests might totter and tumble ; but he took 
a large view of what was fitted to promote the welfare of a people, and was most 
careful to protect all useful interests. He did the same in Church matters. He 
could appreciate the value of all that helped to give stability and efficiency to the 
Church at home, and patiently but earnestly he used his influence for such objects. 
His eloquence was impetuous and boiling, pouring like a cataract, sweeping his 
hearers along, both by its volume and its warmth. An American critic gives a 
good account of it, as poured out in the Concert Hall in Philadelphia :-—“ His 
elocution is unstudied, his gesticulation uncouth, and, but for the intense feeling, 
the self-absorption out of which it manifestly springs, might even be considered 
grotesque. Yet he is fascinatingly eloquent. Though his words flowed out in 
an unbroken, unpausing torrent, every eye in the vast congregation was riveted 
upon him, every ear was strained to catch the slightest sound ; and it was easy to 


* The Life of Alexander Duff, D.D., LL.D. By George Smith, C.LE., LL.D. Vol. II. 
London, 1879. 
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be seen that he had communicated his own fervour to all he was addressing. — In- 
deed, while all that he said was impressive, both in matter and manner, many 
passages were really grand.” 

It may be pr esumptuous to suggest any additions or alterations in a work the 
editor of which shows such knowledge of his subject and such mastery over most 
collateral matters. But we venture on one or two remarks. A single line at 
page 299 records his presence at “a great Evangelical gathering at Paris.” It 
would be worth while to record the singularly favourable impression which one 
of his speeches—relating to the Jews—made on some influential members of the 
Hebrew community. One of them, writing in a Jewish journal of the day, says 
that, knowing the subject of discussion was to be the Jews, he went to the place 
of meeting, expecting to hear the old abuse of his countrymen, but was most 
agreeably surprised to hear nothing but the language of charity, and cordial appre- 
ciation of Judaism and its conservative principle. “It was especially Pastor 
Duff, a Scotch minister, attached to the East India Evangelical Mission, who 
depicted, in glowing colours, and stigmatised, with an energy truly English, the 
ill-usage and contempt to which the Jews were subjected by the generality of 
Christians scattered in the East. He showed how impossible it was for the Jews 
to embrace a religion that carried kindness and charity in its mouth, if its profes- 
sors were seen actuated by a spirit of barbarism and bigotry.” 

Another matter that deserves more explicit notice is the part Dr. Duff took in 
promoting the General Presbyterian Alliance. He was deeply interested in all 
the preparatory consultations and steps connected with the movement, went to 
London in 1875, and was present at the three days’ conference held there to deter- 
mine its existence and plan its constitution. He was the first to address the 
brethren when they cume together, concluding his remarks by proposing that Dr. 
M ‘Cosh, of Princeton, the most laborious promoter of the movement, should take 
the chair. It is worthy to be added that at first, when it was contemplated by 
some of the promoters that the Edinburgh Council of 1877 should be presided 
over by a single president or moderator, there were but oe men who seemed 
likely in any degree to commend tliemselves to all as suita’ Dr. Duff in Scot- 
land, and Dr. Hodge i in America. Neither was able to be ccna, and both were 
removed ere long to a more august Assembly. 

We cannot but think it would have been better to omit the short reference to 
an unhappy event in Dr. Duff’s last years—his quasi-candidature for the Prin- 
cipal’s chair in the New College, Edinburgh. When Dr. Candlish died, the two 
senior professors in the college were spoken of as his successor, and as one of these 
indicated that he did not desire the appointment, it seemed as if it would fall 
naturally and necessarily to Dr. Rainy, whose fitness none could doubt. Dr. Duff, 
whose duties required him to be absent from Edinburgh for three-fifths of the 
session, was under a disqualification, At first he himself wrote spontaneously 
and most cordially in favour of the appointment of Dr. Rainy, as in every respect 
—from age, experience, services, &c.—the best fitted for the office. Afterwards, 
through the influence of others, he allowed his own name to be brought forward 
in opposition to him, theoretically in the interests of peace, but with the effect of 
producing a needless and painful dispute. It was a great mistake, in ev ery point 
of view, and the matter is not mended by the represent: ution given of it here. 
Dr. Duft’s subsequent bearing towards Dr. Rainy was most Christian and courteous. 
In regard to another matter—the Robertson Smith case—we are inclined to think 
that Dr. Duff's feeling was one of much more decided and strong disapproval than 
the notice of it would seem to imply. 

A book like this must be reproduced in popular form, and circulated in 
thousands, in order that it may tell upon the ordinary members of Christian con- 
gregations. To do this successfully will in some respects be a more difficult task 
than to write the elaborate Life that fills these two massive volumes, which 
form one of the most valuable contributions to the missionary literature of 


the day. 
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2. DICTIONARIES. 
THE GLOBE ENCYCLOPEDIA.* 


Tus work is worthy of its name, and worthy of a circulation corresponding to 
its name. It is a bold thing to profess in any sense to give “ universal informa- 
tion” in six volumes of some six hundred pages each. We are bound to say, how- 
ever, that as far as the promise can be fulfilled in the limits, it is fulfilled. We 
have been greatly struck with the evidence of care and condensation presented in 
the articles. The Editor and writers seem to have been gifted with that remark- 
able knack by which the most important and interesting points are seized as it 
were intuitively, and presented in clear and concise form. In regard to religious 
and ecclesiastical matters, the information is marked by the same qualities, and 
there is evidence, throughout, of that reverential spirit which is so often wanting 
in Encyclopzedia articles on religious subjects. Care has been taken to get recent 
information wherever it was requisite. The only matter in which we have observed 
the Encyclopedia to be a little behind in its information relates to the recent dis- 
coveries in Egyptian history, as detailed in the work of Dr. Brugsch, which, how- 
ever, in its English dress, was published only last year. For the libraries of 
ministers, teachers, and others, who require to study limited space as well as 
limited price, this Encyclopedia is remarkably suitable. The book is printed in 
a clear and pleasant type, and the getting up of the whole work is very attractive. 


DR. YOUNG’S CONCORDANCE.t+ 

THE special purpose of this new and very carefully compiled Dictionary is to 
present for reference an analytical arrangement of each English word under its 
own proper arrangement in Hebrew or Greek, with the literal meaning of the 
same. The idea is an excellent one, and the work is fitted to be of great use in 
giving ordinary readers of the Bible a more precise idea of its meaning. Many 
ardent lovers of the Bible are taunted with believing practically in the infallibility 
of the English version. In popular Bible readings and other uses of Scripture, it 
is quite common to take a particular word, turn up all the passages where it occurs, 
and deal with them as if in the original the word were always the same. This work 
is admirably fitted to apply the necessary check to this practice. It will serve 
effectually to prevent the same English word from being supposed always to denote 
the same word in the original. There are many other features that prove this 
Concordance to be an improvement on all that have gone before. The introduc- 
tion of proper names in their place with other words is an improvement on the 
old method. Much condensed information is contained respecting places and 
persons, as well as the several meanings of words. We regard this as a work 
likely to take an acknowledged and permanent place in our Biblical literature. 


THE ENCYCLOP.EDIC DICTIONARY. t 
THE purpose of this book is to combine a more complete Dictionary of English 
than any hitherto published with the character of an Encyclopiedia in certain 
matters. Ifthe words ‘ Abbey” or “‘ Abbot” occur, for instance, besides the ordinary 
information about them as words, there is a brief account of the persons or things 
themselves as they were. ‘ Alcohol” is not served to us merelyas a vocable, but as a 
chemical substance, with many of its relations and neighbours. Anzsthetics sug- 
gests chloroform, and when “ Chloroform” appears there will be some account of its 
discovery and its uses. “ Anabaptists” introduces a little chapter of Church history. 
So much for the idea. As for the execution it appears to be all that could be 
desired. Meanings new and old have been found for many words, and words 


* The Globe Encyclopedia of Universal Information. Edited by John M. Ross, LL.D. Six 
volumes. Edinburgh, 1874-1879. 
+ Analytical Concordance to the Bible.» By Robert Young, LL.D. Edinburgh, 1879. 
~ The Encyclopedic Dictionary. By Robert Hunter, M.A., F.G.8. 9 Vol. I. London, 1880. 
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have been disinterred, which, though obsolete now, often occur in old books. The 
latest authorities have been quoted, and the latest information obtained. Under 
Accadian and Assyrian, for example, we find that the writings of Mr. Sayce, and 
the most recent proceedings of the Biblical Archeological Society have been care- 
fully examined. The character of the Editor is, to those who know him, a sufficient 
guarantee for his work ; once a valued missionary in India, now devoting himself 
to literary service, and bringing thereto habits of industry and unwearied appli- 
cation which the most plodding German scholar could hardly surpass. 


3. HOMILETICS AND SERMONS. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND LECTURES.* 


A Cuurcu of England Homiletical Society is in the habit of meeting in one of 
the rooms in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and listening to a lecture on some topic 
connected with preaching. Out of this meeting sprang a periodical called the 
Clergyman’s Magazine, and out of the Clergyman’s Magazine sprang the volume 
now before us. It contains some twenty pieces, by bishops and other clergymen 
of the English Church. On a general acquaintance with the volume, one cannot 
but speak highly of the good sense and serious tone which mark it, and there is 
hardly one of the twenty essays which does not furnish useful hints and lessons. 
As a whole, the writers understand their business as ambassadors for Christ, and 
how it is to be done. We may remark, at the same time, an elementary and 
almost juvenile style of advice and exhortation, an absence alike of great intel- 
lectual grasp, and deep intuitional insight. There is just rather too much good, 
plain advice. We must say, it is a drawback to a work of this kind to have 
twenty authors. There must be a great deal of sameness, and a small measure of 
progress in any such book. This volume may be of considerable use in the Church 
of England, for it has a fair share of the exclusively Anglican mode of treatment, 
into which, often unconsciously, English clergymen fall ; but there are better 
books on the subject for others. How much stronger a position is held by a 
writer dealing in facts than by one who deals merely in advice, may be seen from 
the very impressive lecture of Prebendary MacDonald—“ How to reach Working- 
men ”—a lecture not by any means exhaustive or complete, but full of arresting 
facts and interesting results of successful labour. 


BISHOP SIMPSON’S LECTURES.t 


Tus volume has the advantage, on the want of which we have just commented 
in the preceding one, of having come from one author. There is a continuity and 
progress in it of nosmall importance. For the first few lectures, we fear we are going 
to get nothing better than evangelical common-place. It is when he comes to such 
topics as ‘‘ power from on high,” that we feel the author’s power. He holds that 
indolence and negligence are the great barriers to pulpit success. The possibilities 
connected with preaching have as yet been only partially realised, and he thinks 
a brighter and more glorious day will yet dawn upon the Church. Preachers 
must become like Edison. Theological invention is like other invention, it needs 
absorption of soul. Edison is always inventing. Electrical science occupies his 
whole thought. The true minister is a man of one book and one work. His work 
is to bring men to Christ. Around this central thought, all other thoughts 
gather, whether he reads or converses, listens or looks, Every incident and 
every great event is measured by its relation to this. It is to produce a race of 
preachers like this that Bishop Simpson aims in this book. 


* Homiletical and Pastoral Lectures, delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral. With Preface by 
Bishop Ellicott. London, 1879. 
+ Lectures on Preaching. By Bishop Simpson, D.D. New York, 1879. 
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MR. BROOKS’ SERMONS.* 


THESE are certainly remarkable sermons. They are not Calvinistic—we should 
suppose their author to be of the school of Maurice. The relation of Christ to 
humanity affects humanity at large, without reference to an elect circle; His influ- 
ences are wide and general, bearing on mankind everywhere, more or less 
consciously. Preaching on these lines may lessen some difficulties, but it 
aggravates others. Apart from this, the sermons are full of originality and 
freshness ; the faith in Ohrist which underlies them is warm and earnest, and 
they betoken much intellectual vigour and practical power. What they present of 
evangelical truth they put directly and earnestly, in modern phrase and style of 
thought, and with a keen, earnest regard to the special features of the age. 
“This age,” says Mr. Brooks, “is one of the most interesting times in which a 
man could have been sent into the world to live. It is full of contradictions. 
On the one hand, it has accumulated an immense knowledge of details and second 
causes, which have made it hard to look beyond to principles and the first origin 
of things. On the other hand, it has struggled with the principles of life with 
most ambitious curiosity. It combines immense material development with 
great susceptibility to spiritual influences ; it has disowned the older forms of 
authority, so that the thunders of a Roman anathema peal harmlessly through its 
clear atmosphere ; and at the same time it has become so conscious of the largeness 
of truth that it is willing to listen to almost any confident charlatan who claims 
to be its teacher—the most practical and the most visionary, the most hard-headed 
and the most soft-hearted, the most positive and the most perplexed, the most 
desponding'and the most eager, the most independent and the most credulous of all 
the ages that the world has seen.” It is this age that Mr. Brooks seeks to instruct 
and to guide. In many ways he does so successfully, and with an earnest purpose to 
be loyal to Divine revelation. We seem, however, to miss the full exposition of 
a truth which after all is the great spiritual dynamic of the kingdom of God— 
“He hath made Him to be sin for us who knew no sin, that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in Him.” 


DR. TAYLOR'S SERMONS.+ 


ANOTHER set of American sermons, but of quite a different cast. They have the 
impress of a Calvinistic mint, though in no obtrusive form. The old doctrines of 
grace are at the root of Dr. Taylor’s teaching, and the direct, solemn appeals which 
are founded on them form one of the most valuable features of his addresses, Dr. 
Taylor, too, understands the hearts of his hearers, and preaches to them, but the 
moods and frames to which he addresses himself are less subtle; they are more 
common, if not commonplace, than those recognised by Mr. Brooks, But he does 
address himself to actual men and women of the nineteenth century, not to an 
abstract audience which might belong to any age since the Christian era began ; 
and he has at his command a copious store of facts, analogies, and anecdotes which 
give liveliness and point to his lessons. It is a style of preaching more adapted, 
perhaps, for New York than for Boston, but well fitted, with God’s blessing, to be 
both interesting and useful. We do not wonder that he should be able to say, in 
his preface, that there is not a discourse in the collection which has not been useful 
to some souls. 


MR. HALSEY’S PULPIT GLEANINGS.f 


A STRIKING combination of real “sweetness and light” marks these gleanings. 
They are short passages from sermons, each elucidating some point of truth, or 
enforcing some detail of duty. They show a great wealth of the faculty of 
imaginative teaching. Resemblances between natural objects and spiritual truths 


* Sermons. By the Rev. Phillips Brooks, Rector of Trinity Church, Boston. 


+ The Limitations of Life, and other Sermons. By W. M. Taylor, D.D. 
t Pulpit Gleanings. By Rev. Joseph Halsey, Annesley. London, 1879. 
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are constantly brought out, making the latter very telling. A similar tact is shown 
in extracting spiritual lessons from common occurrences. ‘One day,” writes a 
traveller, “as I was passing a Pennsylvania coal-mine, I saw a small field full of 
mules. The boy who was with me said, ‘ These are the mules that work all the week 
down in the mine, but on Sunday they have to come up into the light, or else in 
a little while they g go blind.’ It seems to me that what is necessary for mules is 
no less necessary for men. Keep men buried in this world’s business for the 
whole seven days, and they would soon lose the very faculty of spiritual vision, 
having no eye, ear, or heart for Divine things. Make Sunday a working day, 
and you degrade man into a mill horse, and that a blind one.” The little volume 
is a rich collection of apples of gold in pictures of silver. Some friends in Scot- 
land, and particularly in Ireland, will not relish his remarks on the use of the 
organ in the service of praise. They are the remarks of a very spiritual and 
devout mind, however, and the authority claimed for them is that of the Psalms. 
There are other points on ecclesiastical matters impressively put. “ Pew rents 
versus voluntary offerings ” is full of truth. “The religiousness of giving” is a 
salutary lesson. Few will open the little volume without finding something to 
instruct. 


4, COMMENTARIES. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY.* 


Tuts is the ninth volume of what is popularly known as the Speaker’s Commen- 
tary, the idea of the work having been suggested by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons ; and like the preceding eight volumes, this one forms a very creditable 
monument to the industry and learning of its compilers, to their soundness and 
sobriety of judgment, and their attachment to and reverence for the Word of God. 
While showing themselves familiar with the biblical writings of the day, they for 
the most part abide by the old lines, showing their conservative instincts, yet not 
with blind or unmeasured rigidity,—rather as the result of a careful weighing of 
considerations on either side. The Introduction to John is the most valuable 
part of this volume. Its author is Canon Westcott, whose previous writings 
guarantee care and scholarly completeness in the very important work assigned 
to him. Canon Westcott is also the author of the Commentary and Critical Notes 
on the Fourth Gospel. The Introduction to the Acts is by Canon Cook, editor 
of the whole work, and the Commentary and Notes are by Dr. Jacobson, Bishop 
of Chester. 

The commentaries for the most part are poor, especially that on the Acts, 
remarks being often apparently introduced rather because something has to be said 
than because the commentator has anything very luminous to say. There is a con- 
spicuous want of candour on the part of Bishop Jacobson in dealing with passages 
that bear on the government of the Apostolic Church. Thus, in commenting on 
Acts xv., where it is said that the apostles wd elders met at Jerusalem to con- 
sider the matters referred to them, it is gratuitously affirmed, contrary to the 
express statements of the writer of the book, that the elders were present only to 
express their concurrence. ‘This is not to explain, but to explain away the text, 
—which surely a Speaker’s Commentary should be above doing. Again, in com- 
menting on Acts xx., where the elders and bishops are manifestly treated as 
one and the same, a passage is quoted from Hooker to explain away a very 
obvious inference, and to show that there was to be a permanent authority at 
Ephesus above the presbyters—that of Timothy. One would have thought that, 
in that case, Timothy would have been very explicitly addressed on the occasion. 
Another passage is quoted from Bentley on Freethinking to the same effect. It 
would have been better to imitate the candour of Alford and Lightfoot, instead of 


* The Holy Bible, with an Explanatory and Critical Commentary. By Bishops and other 
Clergy of the Anglican Church. New Testament, Vol. IL. St. John—The Acts. London, 1880. 
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this poor hiding behind exploded writers. This suggests the remark that the 
Commentary is more fitted to confirm Anglicans in ‘their faith than to convert 
those who have wandered from it. In regard to more general and more vital 
topics, it is fitted to show those who may have been hesitating whether or not to 
believe as their fathers believed, that after all their fathers were right. In the 
present state of mind of a great portion of the intelligent and educated class in 
England, we cannot but regard the publication as calculated to do excellent 
service, especially the Introductions and Notes. 


EXEL’S HOMILETICAL COMMENTARY ON EXODUS.* 


Is not this something like the germ of a new department in theology? The 
days were, when the only theology was dogmatic or systematic theology ; but 
in more re cent times there has sprung up an exegetical theology, which takes the 
books of the Bible as they lie, ascertains their meaning, and detines their teaching. 
So with the department of Homiletics. ‘Till recently, it has been considered 
enough to give systematic instructions in Homiletics, going over point by point 
in regular order ; but now we are getting homiletics in the exegetical form—a book 
of Scripture subjected to thorough analysis, with the view of showing how it may be 
adapted to the purposes of the “pulpit. And Mr. Exel has begun where few would 
have begun ;—not with a gospel, or an epistle, but with an Old Testament book, a 
book of the Pentateuch—Exodus, This isa courageous attempt, and we are bound 
to say that the success is equal to the courage. An octavo volume of six hundred 
pages exhibits the result of a great amount of homiletical ingenuity brought to 
bear on a book profoundly interesting, but from which we believe the greater 
number of preachers would have to confess that they never took texts at all. 

Many scholarly men will probably take up such a treatise with a prejudice 
against it, and when they find some very simple statement—for example, that a 
man of the house of Levi took to wife a daughter of Levi—made a text for half- 
a-dozen lessons, they may hastily pronounce that the method is fantastic and 
fanatical. But wait a moment: “1. Providence is preparing good, while wicked- 
ness is working evil to the Church. 2. In the desolations of the Church’s seed, 
God will have His to marry and continue it. 3. Tribes cursed for their ill 
desert may be made instrumental of good by grace. 4. Marriages are always to 
be counted lawful by God’s will revealed about them. 5, God ordereth to bring 
in the greatest instruments of the Church’s good in the common way of man. 
6. The Divine Being orders instruments of salvation to be born in times of 
affliction.” We do not say that all this is beyond criticism, but there is in it a 
praiseworthy and not unsuccessful effort to connect with important laws of the 
Divine government, an occurrence that would usually be passed over without 
remark. The author frequently quotes the observations of others, and even their 
method of treating a whole passage homiletically. From a contributor, the Rev. 
William Adamson, he has been furnished with a series of illustrations for 
each chapter, mostly in the form of co-related anecdotes. We will not say that 
these are always strikingly successful ; little light, for example, is thrown on the 
statement that Moses and Aaron and the elders of Israel came to eat bread with 
Jethro, by telling us that in March, 1878, the Duke of Sutherland gave a dinner 
to Baker Pasha, and enumerating the names, first of those who sat down to dinner, 
and then of those who came in the evening. It is evident that those who gather 
incidents for illustration, and find it necessary to have one for every occasion, 
must occasionally be driven to very far-off analogies. A book like this, as we 
have said, is not beyond criticism, but it is certainly a remarkable work of its 
kind, giving us a much richer collection of remarks and lines suitable for 
homiletical use than we should previously have supposed possible. Moreover, it 
is pervaded by deep homage for the Word of God. 


* Homiletical Commentary on the Book of Exodus, By Rev. J. S. Exel. London: R. D, 
Dickinson, 1879. 
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BEET ON THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS.* 


Tus volume, consisting of nearly 400 closely printed pages, forms the first of 
a series of commentaries for English readers, which the author intends to write 
on all the Epistles of the New Testament. Such an undertaking may well be 
regarded as one that can be satisfactorily accomplished only by a mind of no 
ordinary cast. Indeed, many who have been recognised by others as most 
highly qualified for fulfilling the task, have been effectually prevented from even 
making a beginning by their deep sense of the magnitude and difficulty of the 
work. Mr. Beet, however, has been courageous and confident enough to begin ; 
yet we can scarcely think he has been wise in commencing with the most difficult 
of all the epistles, Surely it would have been better to have first taken up one 
of the smaller epistles, following, say, the chronological order, or some other 
reasonable and definite plan. 

The present commentary affords abundant proof that the author is a vigorous 
and independent, though not a logically consistent thinker. The new translation 
which he gives by sections, as he proceeds, must throw new light on the mean- 
ing of the epistle for those unable to read the original, and only accustomed with 
the “ Authorised” Engiish Version. His doctrinal position is not by any means 
that of a Calvinist, neither, however, can he be called a thorough-going 
Arminian : he is rather somewhat of an eclectic in doctrine. While asserting, 
in one place, the sovereignty of Divine grace in election, contending that God 
is not determined to choose any one to eternal life on the ground of foreseen 
faith, but simply of His own free will, Mr. Beet, in another place, affirms 
against Calvin and his followers, that “those once justified may fall away and 
perish” (p. 285). Elsewhere (p. 248), he says, “ Foreordination is simply a 
purpose, and by no means implies the inevitable accomplishment of the purpose. 
... It might be thought that what God foreordained must in every case be 
realised. But God has thought fit that the accomplishment of His own purposes 
shall depend upon man’s faith.” And again he says, “Although salvation is 
altogether the result of God’s eternal purpose, and in no way whatever the 
result of anything we have done or shall do, God nevertheless permits man to 
resist effectually the influences which lead to salvation” (p. 249). 

On the subject of original sin, Mr. Beet inclines much more to the Calvinistic 
side than we might expect (see pp. 164, 165). Something of his own ideas 
regarding Scripture may be inferred from what he considers to have4een the 
apostle’s views regarding the same subject. ‘‘ Paul accepts the story of Paradise 
as historic fact. But, that he refers only to the broad principles underlying it, 
warns us not to infer that he held the literal meaning of all its details” (p. 164). 

Not merely Calvin himself, but also such Calvinists as Charles Hodge, Spurgeon, 
&c., come in for an occasional castigation at the hands of Mr. Beet. It would 
have been better, however, if he had set himself thoroughly to understand their 
doctrinal position before writing this book. 





5. MISSIONS. 
DR. BONAR ON MR. M‘ALL’S PARIS MISSION.+ 


Dr. Bonar has done important service to a remarkable work in compiling this 
volume. We believe it might have been rendered more artistic, and probably 
more easily read, if the very copious and numerous extracts from Reports which 
are given in full had been digested, and their most interesting parts given in Dr. 
Bonar’s words. At the same time, the record in that case would have been less 


* A Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. By Joseph Agar Beet. London. 
+ The White Fields of France. By Horatius Bonar, D.D. Second Edition. London, 1879. 
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authentic. Most of our readers are familiar with the Evangelistic work begun by 
Mr. M‘All eight years ago in Paris, which has now developed into a whole net- 
work of evangelisation over that metropolis, and the establishment of several 
stations in other towns. The present volume contains the cream, so to speak, of 
the work. The most characteristic incidents in connection with the Mission are 
given in full. The dissatisfaction of the people with the old religion—their eager 
searching for a better—the joy with which they bear of a gratuitous salvation— 
the changed lives which they exhibit, are here fully detailed. We do not wonder 
that the police authorities of Paris encourage the work if such a change as the fol- 
lowing be a sample of its fruits :—“ A visitor went into the room of an ouvrier 
who had newly come to the station. The room was wretched and unfurnished ; 
the man was a drunkard. But lately, said the wife, since he attended your meet- 
ing he has been giving up his intemperance. After some time the visitor returned, 
and found the whole dwelling changed. All was neatness and comfort. The wife 
pointed to a new wardrobe they had got, and asked, What do you think we call 
it? Mr. M‘All’s wardrobe; for we never could have had money to buy it had 
it not been for these meetings.” 

We observe, with great pleasure, the note of warning which Dr. Bonar sounds 
against divisions. Never may they be seen! We are much gratified, too, at 
the wholesome and Christian sentiments against needless divisions of Churches, 
and in favour of union, even though some questions be left open. ‘There are 
not a few truths which Christians may differ about calmly and honestly, but 
which, if made the foundations of separate sects, or magnified into necessary 
grounds of disunion, become snares and stumbling-blocks to the morbid, or the 
fickle, or the feeble.” ‘Well said, and truly ; and glad we are that his experience 
in Paris has led Dr. Bonar to express such liberal views. 


DR. STEEL ON THE NEW HEBRIDES MISSION.* 


Or this goodly volume of five hundred pages, we need only to say here that it is 
devoted to the subject of which Dr. Steel has given us a brief outline in the 
paper which is published in the present number of this journal. We have full 
information about the islands and their history, and especially the introduction of 
the Gospel under missionaries of the various Presbyterian Churches, that have 
made the group their mission-field, The whole is set forth in a clear and pleasant 
style, so that the volume is really one of the most interesting in our recent mis- 
sionary literature. 


6. MISCELLANEOUS. 
DR. SCHAFF ON THE PERSON OF CHRIST.+ 


Dr. ScuarF here brings to bear, on the most exalted of all subjects, that peculiar 
talent which has given him the high place he holds in Christian literature—a 
remarkable cumulative faculty, so to speak—a power of bringing together the 
most striking facts and the best thoughts that have been contributed by men of 
all ages and times, towards the subject he takes up. This is the chief feature 
of the present work. It collects the most remarkable words that have been 
spoken on the wonderful Person of Christ, partly in the text, as composed by Dr. 
Schaff himself, and partly in the full and elaborate Appendix which he subjoins. 
It is impossible to peruse this little volume without great interest and deep im- 
pression. 


* The New Hebrides and Christian Missions, By Rev. Robert Steel, D.D., Ph.D., Sydney. 
London, 1880. 

+ The Person of Christ : the Perfection of His Humanity viewed as a Proof of His Divinity. 
By P. Schaff, D.D., LL.D. London, 1880. 
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HODGE’S OUTLINES OF THEOLOGY.* 


THosE who knew this book in its earlier form will welcome this new and enlarged 
edition. The praise of the younger Hodge, as a successful teacher of theology, 
is in all the Churches; and Princeton is to be congratulated on having secured 
the services of one competent to take his father’s place, without having his 
individuality overborne, by what, in some cases, has proved to be quite as much 
the incubus as the advantage of a distinguished paternity. 

Great logical precision and systematising power mark the volume in every page ; 
and the incorporated results of fourteen years of practical experience as a theo- 
logical instructor, since the “Outlines” were first given to the world, greatly 
enhance its value. One of the five new chapters is that on Creeds and Confessions, 
from which we can make only the following brief but weighty extract :—“ If men 
refuse the assistance afforded by the statements of doctrine and love elaborated 
and defined by the Church, they must severally make out their own creed by 
their own unaided wisdom. The real question between the Church and the 
impugners of human creeds is not, as the latter often pretend, between the Word 
of God and the creed of man, but between the tried and proved faith of the 
collective body of God’s people, and the private judgment and the unassisted 
wisdom of the individual objector.” 

In conclusion, it is satisfactory to think that the Calvinistic Churches, while 
mourning a common loss, can still, as they look to contemporary Princeton, find 
that name linked by strong living bonds to the loved and venerated name of 


Hodge. 


RITUALISM, ROMANISM, AND THE REFORMATION.+ 


Tue object of our author in this work is to trace the continuity of Protestantism 
from the first age down to the present hour, and its thorough agreement with the 
religion revealed by God to man at the beginning. This he most completely and 


successfully does by a long chain of witnesses and proofs. Since the beginning of 
the Christian era, the names borne by the confessors of the Gospel have varied in 
the different ages. They have been successively known as Paulicians, Waldensians, 
Hussites, Wicliffites, Protestants ; but it has been substantially the same system 
of doctrine and of worship which has been held and practised by these successive 
bodies of witnesses all through. They form but one Church, and that the Church 
which is built upon the foundations of apostles and prophets, and on Him who is 
the chief corner-stone. Such a line of continuity and of essential identity, our 
author shows, Rome is unable to produce. Her system has neither antiquity, nor 
continuity, nor scripturality. Her teaching is made up of novelties. Her creed 
is a patchwork of various systems and philosophies ; and her worship is a farrago 
of rites, pagan, Jewish, and Christian. The volume of Dr. Wainwright is a most 
industrious compilation on all these heads, and is well fitted to be of service at the 
present hour. What we would like to see, in addition to such works as Dr. 
Wainwright’s, is a brief and popular, yet thoroughly analytical and critical exam- 
ination of the doctrines of Ritualism, showing its entire identity with Romanism. 
The tracts of the Rev. Hely Smith are doing much to supply that want. 


* Outlines of Theology. By Archibald Alexander Hodge, D.D. New Edition. London, 
1879. 

+ Ritualism, Romanism, and the Reformation : A Question of Fact. By Samuel Wainwright, 
D.D., Author of “ Christian Certainty.’ London, 1879. 
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NOTES OF THE DAY. 





CHRISTIANITY AND ANTI-CHRISTIANITY 


A curiovs article appears in Blackwood’s Magazine—whether purely imaginative 
or founded on fact it is not easy to say. An English traveller acquires the 
confidence of a Turkish Effendi, a man of wealth and education, who had travelled 
far and observed much, lived in England and other foreign countries, and medi- 
tated a great deal on religion and other deep subjects of thought. This Effendi 
represents himself as having early become dissatisfied with the Mohammedan 
religion, and as having made it the most earnest object of his inquiry to find one 
that he ought to adopt instead. The inquiry, however, had led to no satis- 
factory result. The test he adopted was mainly a practical one ; the world being 
in moral disorder, the best religion must be that which contains the largest 
amount of moral truth adapted to cure the disorder, and at the same time exerts 
the greatest practical influence on the lives and conduct of men. Applying this 
test to popular Christianity he found it unsatisfactory. The highest object 
presented to the Christian was his welfare in a future state; this was a selfish 
object, and selfishness at the root could realise nothing better than selfishness in 
the fruit. This was popular and actual Christianity; but this was not the 
teaching of Christ. The teaching of Christ was eminently altruistic or unselfish ; 
but practically, Christians had gone entirely away from this, and exhibited 
nothing but lives of selfishness. ‘Christians have developed their social and 
political morality out of the very blackness of the shadow thrown by the Light of 
the world.” THe calls their religion Anti-christendom. ‘The real god of Anti- 
christendom is Mammon,—in Catholic Anti-christendom, tempered by a lust of 
spiritual and temporal power,—in Greek Anti-christendom, tempered by a lust of 
race aggrandisement,—but in Protestant Anti-christendom, reigning supreme.” 
The proof of this last statement is, that the vigorous intellectual development 
of Protestants is devoted solely or mainly to material aggrandisement. Great 
and small have one common object of pursuit—wealth ; enterprise is stimulated 
by no higher aim; noxious trades are carried on, at the expense of other people’s 
health and morals; savages are dispossessed of their lands, and cruel wars are carried 
on, simply in the interest of the stronger party; awful engines are contrived 
solely for the destruction of human property and human beings ; the mere fact of 
being in the way is a reason why the feeble and helpless should be crushed and 
scattered ; barbarians are taught vices that sap both health and what they may 
have of character ; and such things are done in the name of Christianity, which, 
if its true spirit had any place, would constrain Christians to use every oppor- 
tunity to elevate and purify the races they come in contact with in distant lands. 


Even tourists and travellers are exercising a deleterious influence ; and in parts 


. of Turkey, where a generous hospitality and an unselfish kindness used to prevail, 


the people are becoming changed, through the influence of Anti-Christianity, into 
low money-grubbers and selfish utilitarians. 

At the end of the paper, there is a feeble recognition of a better class of 
Christians who practise what they believe, and do it well. Then, of course, there 
is a class of Christians who have renounced orthodoxy, and who are of wonder- 
fully fine character. But all these are hardly worth mentioning—units here and 
there—in a feeble minority, and unable to affect the popular standard. Such are 
the Effendi’s reasons for not accepting Christianity as his religion. 

If the story be real, it is quite possible that the Turk, never coming into 
contact with any considerable body of honest, true, consistent Christians, might 
conclude that the usual profession of the Christian religion is nothing better than 
a sham and a hypocrisy. If the story be not real but fanciful, the inventor of it 
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lies open to the charge of ignoring the existence of all that body of Christian men 
and women of every name and denomination in Protestant countries, who strive 
and labour and pray against the prevalent sins of the world, who are the salt of 
the earth, and preserve society from falling into utter rottenness and decay. It 
is the too common injustice of the day to brand all such persons as hypocrites 
and fanatics, albeit the vast amount of true charitable work at home, and of true 
Christian philanthropy abroad, done by such persons, bears testimony to the 
existence and active exercise on a large scale of a very unselfish love. 

But may not all sincere and philanthropic Christians take a lesson from the 
fact that such representations are made in such quarters as this? Let them, 
in the first place, be more particular to guard against that dreadful love of money 
which is playing such havoc, and be more particular to engage, for the sake of 
gain, in no business speculation or work of hurtful tendency to others,—more 
earnest in cultivating an unselfish spirit, and in carrying out that great principle 
of the Christian religion, that it is more blessed to give than to receive. And 
ought not a louder protest to go forth against many of the world’s scandalous 
proceedings, apt to pass unrebuked—opium and other hurtful traffic, unjust 
treatment of native races, wars carried on for selfish interests, as well as the 
thousand and one tricks and forms of dishonesty which exist in trade? In the 
early centuries, Christianity won everything by its purity of character ; we must 
have a care lest, in the nineteenth, it lose everything by its low morale. 


STUDENT- LIFE. 


It is not always easy to separate good from evil accompaniments. Student-life, 
in proportion to the earnestness and enthusiasm kindled for intellectual attain- 
ments of the highest order, is exposed to the risk of neglect in the region of 
spiritual culture and progress. We find some excellent remarks on this subject 
in a little paper, entitled ‘‘ Build on all Sides,” in Zhe Presbyterian, of Philadelphia, 
by the Rev. Dr. F. G. Clark. The cautions and counsels of that paper are as 
applicable to the old country as to the new. It is pleasing to see the revived life 
of our universities and higher schools. But the very fervour and high pressure 
characterising them carry a risk to the inner life, in young men who have felt 
the power of Divine truth and Divine love. And, strange to say, the risk is hardly 
less in the case of divinity students :-— 


“A young man at college, greatly pressed with lessons and class ambitions, 
writes for advice. He has fallen out from many of the religious habits which once 
held him. He does not attend the Bible-class nor the prayer-meeting. He has 
excused himself hitherto on the ground of mental culture. But the question 
begins to disturb him, whether he will be able to take up his higher religious life 
when that far-off day of leisure comes. 

“The honest reply to this young man would be a warning note to hundreds 
who are in the same temptation. Nothing is surer than that such a remission of 
religious duty must bring enormous danger. It will not do to build up three sides 
of a tower and leave the fourth unbuilt. The walls of character and culture must 
go upevenly. The spirit-level must be often laid upon the work. And this is 
only stating it feebly. The truth is, that the department of conscience and of 
spiritual living is fundamental. It lies below the rest. If life is to have a 
symmetry or a safety to satisfy any Christian’s ambition, the entire mason-work 
must go up together. 

“It is most deplorable to see what fatal blunders are being made in our colleges 
and schools. Young men are going aside from the warm room of religious culture 
into the chilled out-door atmosphere of intellectualism. They do not see the peril 
they are in. It is vastly plausible to accept for a time the omission of religious 
duty for the sake of more study, more experiments, more scientific excursions. 
But society is full of young men who have tried this experiment, and who now 
stand as warning examples of frozen spiritual life. Little by little they have let 
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the chill creep over them until they were past consciousness of their peril. Parents 
do not see this mischief until it is too late to remedy it. 

“ Professors and teachers often think their line of duty is aside from matters of 
this sort. And yet how few words, and how little thinking, would be needed to 
prove that we are doing a poor business in education to bring out active and cul- 
tured minds coupled with dead or half-dead religious convictions. It is appalling 
to run over the catalogues and see the names of youth who came from homes of 
ancestral faith, but who have gone out into the world, saturated with the world’s 
spirit, and dead to the highest aims of godly living. 

“This kind of life-building is going on all the time. It is accepted under 
the pressure of lessons and scholarly ambitions. But many, many a parent has 
welcomed a son home from college, and has soon discovered at what a fearful cost 
education has been won. That parent has seen that the structure of life has been 
built only on one side, and that the very foundations of spiritual culture were 
wanting. And their bitter tears have been shed, when it was all too late, at the 
sight of moral and religious character tumbling in ruins, because it was not built 
on all sides,” 


THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT IN VARIOUS LANDS. 


When we find a banner for temperance reared in far-off and almost unexpected 
countries, we have proofs of the universality of the conviction, spreading throughout 
the Christian world, of the need of temperance reform of some kind. It is generally 
said, and with some reason as far as appearances go, that on the Continent 
there is no need for doing much to promote temperance ; but in the judg- 
ment of others, there is more need than might be supposed. In Switzerland 
there is a Temperance Society, on abstinence principles, of which the secretary 
is Rev. Ph. Chatelaine, of Geneva. A letter recently published by him narrates 
an interesting occurrence that took place, the other evening, in a reading-room 
at Pagins. In presence of some fifty men, a young clockmaker, who had been 
eight years a drunkard, rose to tell how he had become one of the most earnest 
members of the Society. For long he strove against temptation, but always to 
fall again, on some new occasion, the last being when offered wine at a funeral. 
But in his misery he heard his conscience saying, “ Must this last for ever? Is 
it necessary to drag this chain as far as the tomb? Do not people speak of a 
Saviour who came to save those that are lost?” He began to pray. ‘“ By the 
providence of God, he put his hand upon the biography of James Stirling, the 
Scotch shoemaker, snatched from drunkenness at sixty years of age, by faith in 
the Saviour, and by the engagement of complete abstinence.” This was the means 
of setting him on a rock. His case attracted attention to the Temperance Society, 
of which he became an active member. “From all sides, people came to beg of 
him and his friends to interest themselves about a father, a brother, or a neigh- 
bour, whose conversion was ardently desired. . . . God in His mercy has crowned 
with success his persevering and charitable efforts, and he quickly realised his 
wish to be like James Stirling, the means of salvation to many of his old com- 
panions in misery. . . . We reckon to-day, in our Swiss Romande, twenty persons, 
chiefly men, who were the slaves of drink, and who are now living in total 
abstinence from all alcoholic beverages, blessing God that they have found salva- 
tion by faith in their Saviour, and through their union with the abstainers.” 

Another flag waves in the far-off breezes of Natal. It is the banner of the 
Natal Temperance Union. A memorial to the Lieutenant-Governor on the drink 
traffic having been resolved on, it was at first proposed to memorialise for the 
increase of duty on spirits and a decrease of duty on light wines, with the object 
of inducing the community generally to use the milder intoxicants ; but that pro- 
posal having been abandoned, another was advanced, recommending, practically, 
the introduction here of the Gothenburg system. The preainble of the memorial 
deserves attention, as throwing painful light on the need of such a movement even 
in the bright, beautiful, and sunny colony of Natal. It states— 
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1. That habits of intemperance are manifestly prevalent amongst all classes of 
the community in this colony, to such an extent as seriously to affect their moral 
and social condition—this intemperance being due, in great measure, to the 
practically unrestricted and indiscriminate sale by retail of intoxicating liquors. 

2. That, besides the destruction of domestic happiness, the lives and property 
of large numbers of the colonists are jeopardised and occasionally sacrificed from 
the same cause, whilst crime is also enormously increased thereby. 

3. That the legal restrictions upon the drink traffic, and especially the regula- 
tions forbidding the sale of intoxicating liquors to natives, are systematically 
violated or evaded. 

In Old England, amid the sounds of coming conflict on Sunday closing, local 
option, and other restrictive measures, there has been an almost comical interlude 
caused by an article in Maemillan’s Magazine, written by Dr. Richardson, in 
reference to a legacy lately bequeathed to him. The late Sir Walter Trevelyan, 
a great teetotaller and owner of a very fine cellar of old wines, bequeathed the 
contents of the cellar to his brother teetotaller Dr. Richardson, with instructions 
to apply the contents to the interests of science. The astonishment of the doctor 
when he heard of the legacy, his interesting expedition to inspect his treasure, 
and his great difficulty in determining the use to which he is to put it, now that 
he has got it, are amusingly described in the paper. One thing has surprised 
him much,—the number of applications he has received from his friends for a 
portion of his legacy for their use medically, and the singularly numerous cases in 
which he has been assured that for the gout, rheumatism, and other ailments under 
which they are suffering, a few bottles of his old port would prove an unfailing cure. 

[Our notes on the German Synod (p. 238) show how the subject of drunken- 
ness attracted attention there. | 


THE LATE Rev. Dr. KEITH. 


It is the lot of great men who long outlive the threescore years and ten, to pass 
away in presence of a new generation who have not seen them in harness, and 
who know not what manner of men they were. The announcement of the death, 
at the great age of eighty-nine, of Dr. Alexander Keith, author of the “ Evidence 
of Prophecy,” once so celebrated, and other works, would have been received with 
much livelier interest if it had occurred twenty or five-and-twenty years ago, It 
is now fifty-seven years since the publication of the “‘ Evidence of Prophecy,” the 
book by which he earned his fame. It was, in its day, wonderfully successful and 
useful, having passed through some forty editions, and been translated into many 
languages. Many men of mark, including, we believe, the late Duke of Welling- 
ton, owned their obligations to the volume. The plan of the book was a very 
happy one, to make recent travellers, sometimes sceptical men, bear evidence to 
the truth of Scripture. It was of great service in its day. 

Dr. Keith was one of the foundersof the Jewish Mission of the Church of Scotland, 

and the leading member of the deputation to the East, of which Black, M‘Cheyne, 
and Andrew Bonar were the other members. He was the first convener of the 
committee, and, for some time after, convener of the committee of the Free Church, 
to which he adhered in 1843, He was a man of most generous heart, full of the 
milk of human kindness, devout, radiant, enthusiastic, with a great tall figure and 
agle eye, and latterly a long flowing beard, giving him not a little of the look of 
a Hebrew prophet. His health was uncertain, and for a long period he has been 
little in the public view. One who stood to him in the relation of nephew, and 
who felt to him much as to a father may be allowed to offer this very cordial 
tribute to his memory. His manse, at St. Cyrus, in days long gone by, was a 
scene of warm hospitality, and of kindly, Christian feeling. Dr. Keith had great 
stores of information, much of it rare and curious, and a strong conversational 
gift. This, with his intense enthusiasm, made it a rather serious matter to be 
with him alone. But his pure, simple nature, and ever-kindly smile, sweetened the 
longest lecture, and made his company always delightful. W. G. B. 
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SCOTCH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 


THE critical and doctrinal questions which for some time have been disturbing the 
Presbyterian Churches in Scotland are not meanwhile creating almost any public 


stir. Not that matters are settled. There have been various indications of 


new troubles. But there is a lull even in the great politico-ecclesiastical debate in 
regard to the connection between Church and State. 

The Scotch Churches are making earnest efforts to supply the population with 
the means of grace. Apart from their ordinary work, it seems to be with this 
that they are at present chiefly concerning themselves. Not content with the 
Baird Fund, the Established Church some time ago started an extension scheme 
for raising £100,000. The Free Church has a similar scheme, and for the same 
amount, in hand at the present time. The Collection for Church Extension has 
the “ place of honour” in the arrangements for the year of the United Presby- 
terians, and they have their Church Planting and Building Board in Glasgow. Such 
a rivalry, even in a good work, is not without its perils. But we may hope that at 
least it will be a blessing to those for whom it is intended. Some attention has 
recently been given to the subject of national religion in the national schools. The 
Government Inspector takes cognisance only of the secular element, and the grant 
to the school is determined entirely by secular results. The master has hard work 
to come up to the mark ; and what else, it is asked, can you expect than a tendency 
to let the religious training go to the wall, or at least fall down to an inferior 
place? This matter has appeared so serious to many good and thoughtful persons 
that they have formed an association, in which are leading men of all the Evan- 
gelical denominations, and which offers the School Boards the aid of an unsectarian 
religious inspection. It is not yet very clear what success is likely to attend the 
movement. We learn from the German religious periodicals that the Churches 
in Germany find opposition from the schoolmasters, whose magazines seem to take 
very decisively the purely secular side, and want to be quit of religion. We do 
not in the least believe that there is the same spirit among our Scottish teachers. 
But its prevalence elsewhere may suggest, to those who have the Normal Schools 
under their care, the wisdom of giving y special heed to the religious training of the 
Normal students, and sending forth their young men and women well accustomed 
to a school system where religious instruction has a real and influential place. 

Scotch Presbyterian Missions are spread over many various countries ; they 
are in India, in South and West and Central Africa, in the New Hebrides, in 
Egypt, Syria, European and Asiatic Turkey ; and we have from various quarters 
some interesting notices in the February Records. There have been several 
baptisms in connection with the Established Church at Darjeeling in India, to 
which station also an additional missionary has just been ordained. Mr. Mac- 
intyre, of the United Presbyterian Mission at Neuchwang in China, sends word 
of twelve adult baptisms in the district over which he has charge ; and he also 
mentions that he and his fellow-missionary, Mr. Ross, have just finished the 
translation of the New Testament into Corean. Mr. Inglis, of the Free Church, has 
now translated the whole Bible into the Melanesian of Aneityum. It is well 
known that the Scotch Presbyterian Missions in India have been, from the first, 
largely of an educational character, and this is still the case, especially with the 
Missions of the Established and Free Churches. They are not, however, so 
singular in this as once they were. Thus, there is now in Calcutta a Cathedral 
Mission College, and a College of the London Missionary Society, as well as the 
Colleges of the Scotch Churches. But the latter still keep decided precedence, 
the average attendance during the last six years being 314 students in the Scotch, 
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and 131 in the English Colleges, But it has been asked, What has this to do 
with making men Christians? The answer given is, that these missionary 
schools and colleges are thoroughly impregnated with Christian truth and life, and 
that they have already borne good fruit. Besides, they are leavening forces of great 
power. An illustration of that has just come to light. The Canadian Church 
recently established a mission in Holkar’s country, and they have found native 
gentlemen, even high officials, who had been trained in the Scotch institutions 
of Western India, all of them most friendly to the missionaries and to mis- 
sionary work. One is Holkar’s genera] superintendent of education ; another 
is Pundit to the Rajah of Jodhpur, and, though an avowed Christian, is in great 
favour with his Highness. But it is not to be supposed that Scotch missionary 
effort is only educational. The Scotch missionaries, too, evangelise in bazaars 
and villages ; and in certain cases the purely evangelistic occupies the prominent 
place. In the missionary intelligence of the month, we are told of “ four or five 
companies ” of native Santal evangelists going forth to preach in the villages of 
their country. 

Among all Scotch missions, there are none more hopeful and interesting than 
those in South Africa. Lovedale, for example, is, one might almost say, a house- 
hold word in the colony ; and there are few South African travellers who do not 
visit it. It gets the commendation even of Mr. A. Trollope, who, in his book on 
Africa, throws as much cold water on missions as he decently can. Even Dr. 
Colenso appreciates its work. Some time ago he applied for the admission, as a 
boarder, of a black protegé. He was warned of the orthodox training the youth 
would receive. He replied that he was aware of that, but the “dear old man of 
Bishopstowe ” saw so much that was good in Calvinistic Lovedale, that he had 
resolved to risk the Confession and the Catechism. Before the recent Kaffir war, 
Lovedale had 500 young persons, white and black, chiefs’ sons and poor men’s 
sons, from far and near, under its training. That training is a comprehensive one. 
There is a school department where a good Christian education is received, more 
elementary or more advanced, according as the pupils desire. There is an industrial 
department where native lads are trained as waggon-makers, smiths, carpenters, 
printers, &c. There is also an agricultural department in connection with a large and 
well-managed farm. Christian instruction holds a foremost place, and the whole is 
under constant Christian influence. We have heard the other day of a printing-press 
at Bishopstowe, wrought by Zulu hands. The printing-press has been busy for 
years at Lovedale, and Kaffir men chiefly do the work. Besides the wide and 
general influence of Lovedale, all around are notable fruits in native schvols and 
congregations. She has also, in Fingoland, across the Kei, a daughter institution, 
called Blythswood, from its originator, Captain Blyth, one of the ablest and most 
respected of the native residents. The other day a meeting was held there to clear 
off a debt of £1500. The Fingoes at once agreed to do it all themselves ; and of 
the £6000 which Blythswood has cost, they contributed £4500. Of course, that 
could not be done unless there were money in Fingo purses to bestow. That money 
is there, and their inclination to use it in such a way implies a real work of 
Christianisation and civilisation. 

In West Africa, as in South, there are signs of progress. We read of a Scotch 
Mission Congregation in Old Calabar with a regular attendance of 5U0. Not many 
Sabbaths ago, King Eyo occupied its pulpit in the missionary’s absence.  W. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Mr. Mackonocuie is again in Court, or rather, his case is, for he declines to 
plead. And the scandal grows. High Churchmen assail the Judge, and almost 
suggest that the ermine is not pure. We have little sympathy with High 
Churchmen in their cries against State interference. We know how they did in 
the days of their power; how their founders—Whitgift, Bancroft, and Laud— 
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were ready enough to serve their own ends by a coarse, pitiless, sycophantic 

Erastianism. At the same time, it seems strange that the Church Association 

should be persistently hunting down such humble game as Ritualistic curates and 

vicars, Are there not higher offenders? Is the mass more antagonistic to Chirist- 

ian truth and life than the teaching in Westminster Abbey ? 

Bishop Colenso, too, is figuring before the world. He seems to be turning up 
everywhere just now. Our reference to him is suggested by the recent commotion 
in the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. It seems that Mr. Colley, an 
Anglican minister, went recently out to the heretical deanery of Natal, with a sort 
of friendly recognition and well-wishing from some bishops at home. The result 
was a stormy meeting of the High Church Society, which the Record describes 
as a sort of resuscitated bull-ring, at which what was to all intents and purposes a 
rebuke was administered to the Episcopal offenders, But this is not the whole story. 
Grahamstown, the pretty capital of the Eastern Province of Cape Colony, is the 
seat of a Colonial Bishopric, and of course it has, or rather had, a Dean. As we 
fear is sometimes the case elsewhere, the Grahamstown Bishop and his Dean were 
not on very friendly terms. Dean Williams is a strong-willed, energetic man. 
He is believed to have one of the Grahamstown newspapers at bis command, and 
through it to give no uncertain sound on public questions. Unlike Colenso, he 
is not troubled with any Kaffiror Zulu philanthropy. In the war two years ago, 
his organ assailed the Molteno Cabinet, of which his bishop’s son was War 
Minister, for its feeble and ineffective action against the black insurgents. But 
the onslaught on the younger Merriman was not likely to sweeten the temper of 
the older ; and when the Bishop returned from a visit to England, the relations 
between the Grahamstown dignitaries seem to have grown worse and worse. The 
Dean took the Cathedral pulpit when the Bishop wanted it, and gave his 
superior the opportunity of hearing instead of the trouble of preaching. Things 
came toa height. The Church warned ; but the Dean was resolute. The end of 
it has been the extrusion of Dean Williams from the South African Church. But 
he has supporters, and, as we understand the matter, still keeps hold of the 
Cathedral, which, a poor barnlike structure, owes to him the lofty tower, which 
makes the lump of masonry it overshadows look still more ugly. Naturally enough 
in the circumstances, Pietermaritzburg and Grahamstown draw to one another. 
Both abjure the fanatical free Episcopacy of the South African Colony, and claim 
to represent the true, old, all-embracing Church of England. And through the 
activity and energy of Dean or Archdeacon Colley and others, the African schism 
seems about to become an opposition Episcopal community, with “ valid orders ” in 
it, more likely to hold its ground and extend itself. We have now, in fact, an 
Anglican Episcopal secession or opposition in Africa, in England, and in 
America,—all possessing the Apostolic succession, all able to claim sacramental 
gifts and powers. Neither schism nor heresy destroys “orders.” In the early 
times, bishops who had their orders from an Arian Episcopate were never 
reordained on returning to the orthodox. And the High Church doctrine of 
Apostolic succession, instead of being favourable to unity and orthodoxy, is the 
very opposite. What matters unity, if you can have the sacraments, those chief 
sources and sustainers of spiritual life, without it? So you have ten or a dozen 
Churches claiming, and with equal validity claiming, the succession and all its 
life-streams, while they are in complete separation, and some of them fiercely 
antagonistic. What need of any great care about orthodoxy, when it is not so 
much Christian doctrine, but the sacraments that are the main channels of blessing 
—when even a Colenso, or worse, retains and is able to convey orders, with all 
which that fairly implies, say what subtle dogmatists will ? 

Among other Church questions of interest in themselves, and exhibiting the spirit 
of Anglicanism, may be noticed the haughty assertion of his rights now being 
made by the Bishop of Lincoln. The Burslem Town Council have resolved that in 
their new cemetery, there shall be a single unconsecrated chapel for the use of all 
denominations. His Lordship of Lincoln is highly offended at the proposal, and 
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intimates that it will be his duty, as it is his right, to inhibit all his clergy 
from reading the burial service in such an unholy place. Not merely so, he 
threatens that if any such chapel is erected anywhere in the cemetery, he will have 
the right to consecrate it whether the Council will or not, and thereby to exclude 
from its use all persons not authorised by him. Such conduct seems quite as 
foolish as it is outrageous, And there is reason to believe that the bishop has no 
legal grounds to stand on. It turns out to be very doubtful whether the 
consecration of churches and cemeteries has any authority from law. Laud, 
it is said, gave people such a fright by introducing the rite in 1630, in con- 
nection with a church in London, that, even at the Restoration, though Con- 
vocation drew up a form for churches and burial-grounds, it never was 
sanctioned, and never published. The existing form is said not to be older than 
1712, and never has been legalised. It is, one might think, an opportunity for 
the Evangelicals to show that they are truly apostolical and truly Protestant. 
“Consecration” of a piece of ground or a building—that is, the making of it “holy” 
—is foreign to the spirit of the New Testament. More than that, it is foreign to 
the English Church of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Erastianism 
forsooth! If it had not been for the horrible Erastianism of Elizabeth and 
James and Charles, the High Church people would have a far more feeble plea 
to urge. 

Of course, notwithstanding all that is sad and threatening in the state of 
matters at present in the Church of England, no one doubts that it has in it a 
blessed spiritual life, and many of the excellent of the earth. No mission stands 
higher in the regard of “ Evangelical Christendom,” than the Church Missionary 
Society. We must, on the present occasion, merely allude to the singular position in 
which its mission to Mtesa and his people is now placed. The missionaries had 
been well received by the Uganda potentate. Something like a cloud had, 
indeed, come for a little upon their relations with the Court, from some suspicions 
of connection with Egypt. But this had passed away, and all was going on 
comfortably, when a Romish mission-company appeared upon the scene. They 
received an addition to their numbers last June, and what do our readers fancy 
these messengers of peace brought with them as gifts among the war-cursed tribes 
of Africa? ‘Guns, rifles, swords, ammunition, military suits, &c.” Was there 
ever anything more utterly disgraceful? It shows what Rome really is— 
unscrupulous as ever, seeking to bring men under her sway rather than to make 
them Christians. Nor is this all. The Roman emissaries, on a Sabbath in 
June last, intruded into the service in the palace, which was being conducted by 
one of the Church Missionary Agents. Mtesa, noting that they did not kneel, 
asked them, “whether they did not worship Jesus Christ,” whereupon, in dis- 
regard of all decency and courtesy, they burst out into denunciations of the 
English missionaries as liars and teachers of lies. No wonder the people were 
perplexed, and the missionaries cast down. We hope the Church Missionary 
Society will stand to their colours, and vigorously back up their men. And yet 
Rome is but doing at Uganda what men in their own Church, under the patron- 
age of their own bishops, have done and are doing to others,—in Madagascar, for 
example, where a bishop has intruded himself into the sphere of other men’s labours 
and successes, though with his clergy he had ample scope in unbroken ground. 
This person, ordained by the small Episcopal Church of Scotland,—he could not 
have been legally ordained in England—is even now making a tour of the English 
cities, and flaming in handbills as the “ Lord Bishop of Madagascar !” W. 





. THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 
Letter from Davip Mactaean, Esq., Edinburgh, Joint Convener of Committee 
of Council on Continental Churches. 


As the date of the second meeting of the Presbyterian Council draws near, we 
naturally revert to the first meeting, and inquire what fruit has been, or is being, 
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gathered from its deliberations, and what impulses have been imparted to pre- 
viously existing enterprises, 

It was generally recognised at the Edinburgh Meeting of Council in 1877, that 
no subject which came under consideration there elicited wider sympathy and 
interest than the state of the Protestant Churches on the European Continent— 
alike of those which, once very powerful organisations, but now under the heel of 
oppressive tyrannies, mainly of the Roman Church, have been reduced to weak- 
ness and poverty ; and of those which, having their origin at more recent dates, 
are struggling into life, in atmospheres the most unfavourable and conditions the 
most untriendly. 

A resolution was adopted by the Council to aid and encourage these Churches, 
and a Committee was appointed to obtain information as to their position, and to 
impart counsel, if at any time it should be sought by them. The Committee 
has done one good service in originating a scheme which has already to a 
large extent been successful, for enlarging the incomes of the pastors in the 
Waldensian Valleys, whose miserably inadequate stipends, often not exceeding 
£60 per annum, are a standing reproach to the sister Presbyterian Churches. 

The Free Church of Scotland has all along taken a warm practical interest in 
the cause of Christ on the Continent ; and in connection with the resolutions of 
the Council of 1877, its Committee resolved to open up communications with the 
American Church, with the view of united action in Continental work. After 
consulting Mr. George H. Stuart, of Philadelphia, to whom we instinctively turn 
in connection with any good work, the following letter was addressed to the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States :— 


“‘To the Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 


“ Epinpureu, May 1, 1878. 

“Rev. AND Dear Sir,—I write you at the suggestion of our esteemed and 
admirable friend, George H. Stuart, of Philadelphia, and I have to ask the favour 
of your submitting to the General Assembly this letter, which is addressed to 
your venerable Court in my capacity of Convener of the Continental Committee 
of the Free Church of Scotland. 

‘Our Free Church has now for a long period of years taken a warm interest in 
the cause of Christ on the Continent of Europe. 

“Tt has sought in three ways to promote that cause :— 

“ First, By giving such moral and material support, as has been found possible, 
to the native Churches and Societies which adhere to evangelical truth, and are 
actively engaged in preaching the Gospel throughout Popish lands. 

“ Second, By organising, in important centres, congregations presided over by 
permanent pastors, whose work mainly lies in providing ordinances for English- 
speaking residents, or, in Ports like Leghorn, Naples, and Genoa, for English- 
speaking sailors. These permanently resident ministers are spoken of by native 
pastors as greatly helpful and encouraging to them. They seek counsel and help 
from them in many matters in which the experience of our larger Presbyterian 
Churches is valuable to the smaller and weaker Churches in France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Belgium, &c., &c. 

“ Third, By sending pastors of our own Free Church to minister at summer 
and winter watering-places abroad, during the seasons when these places are fre- 
quented by seekers after health and rest and change. 

“It is specially in connection with the last two departments of our Committee’s 
work that I am anxious to ask the attention and help of your venerable Assembly. 

“Tt is, you will readily understand, impossible for our Church to occupy any 
large number of permanent or temporary stations on the Continent, such as I 
have referred to in this letter. And our Church Committee is constantly applied 
to for men and means to provide ordinances for English-speaking residents or 
visitors at important centres. The hope we entertain is, that your Church, in 
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concert with our Free Church, might come to some understanding and arrange- 
ment by which a larger number of places, at present unprovided with services for 
our people, might be adequately supplied. 

“Tt has, for instance, been always a subject of great regret to our Continental 
Committee that many of the large towns in Germany—especially its University 
towns—are not supplied with permanent pastors for the English and American 
residents and students. 

“The same remark applies to places resorted to at particular seasons of the 
year, and for which we make temporary provision. By a right understanding 
between your Church and ours, a much larger number of such localities might be 
occupied. The benefits attending such services (which meet the wants, during 
successive seasons, of a very large number of travellers, and have been known to 
be productive of most blessed results), have been recognised and acknowledged by 
very many of your countrymen as well as ours. 

‘Some confusion and disadvantage have occasionally arisen from ministers of 
your Church and ours having services in the same towns, which weakened each 
other, while the selection of another station by one or other of us would have 
conferred a great boon upon it. 

“ At the meeting, last July, of the Presbyterian Council, I took the liberty, in 
speaking on the subject of the European Continent, to refer to the great field open 
to Evangelical Protestant Churches, and to the importance of a thorough under- 
standing as to our movements, and a hearty co-operation of the American and 
Scottish Churches in this department of Christian effort. 

‘The Continental Committee of our Free Church hope that your Church may 
appoint a Committee on the subject, or refer this letter to some existing Com- 
mittee, with which we might correspond. 

“That the blessing of God may rest graciously and abundantly upon your 
Church and Country is our earnest prayer.—I am, Rev. and Dear Sir, yours in 
all Christian affection, D. Mactacan, Convener.” 


The following is the reply of the American Church :— 


“ Letrer, Dr. Epwin F, Hatriexp, Stated Clerk, General Assembly of Presbyterian 
Church, United States, to D. Mactacan, Esq., dated New York, 12th August, 
1878. 


“ A Committee, consisting of myself as chairman, Rev. Dr. Paxton, one of the 
New York City pastors, and A. B. Belknap, Esq., elder, of New York City, were 
appointed, in accordance with your request, to confer with the Continental Com- 
mittee of the Free Church of Scotland. Your communication has been placed in 
our hands, and we shall be happy to receive from you any further statements and 
suggestions.” 


Although no further action has been taken in the matter beyond acknowledging 
Dr. Hatfield’s courteous communication, it has been by no means lost sight of. It 
was found, however, in attempting to put in writing a scheme of co-operative 
work, that it would be in every way more satisfactory, and in the end more 
rapid as well as practical, were the further consideration of it postponed until 
the Philadelphia meeting in 1880, when, by personal consultation, some effective 
plan might be arranged, by which the work on the Continent might be perman- 
ently benefited. 

My object in asking space for this letter is to prepare our friends in America 
for taking up this really great and worthy matter with some measure of care in 
September next. Ifthe American Presbyterian Churches, in concert with those 
of Britain, were to arrange, on an adequate scale, and with some careful adjust- 
ment of details, a scheme of united action on the European Continent, all the 
branches of work referred to in my letter of 1st May, 1878, might be multiplied, 
and the weak native Churches might be so helped as to become effective powers, 
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in their great and needy field of labour, for extending the knowledge and the 
blessings of the kingdom of Christ.—I am, yours faithfully, D. MacLaGan. 





The following was the resolution passed by the Council of 1877, with the 
names of the Committee then appointed :— 


‘* EpInBuRGH, 10¢h July, 1877.—Sess. 13.—The Council rejoices that its member- 
ship includes so many representatives of Presbyterian Churches of the Continent 
of Europe; and considering that the difficulties which several, if not all, of these 
Churches encounter from the aggressions of Ultramontanism and Infidelity, as 
well as from other causes, entitle them to the special interest and sympathy of the 
Council ; and considering also that it will be impossible for the Council, at its 
ordinary meetings, to receive from the delegates and associates that detailed 
information regarding their respective Churches which the delegates may wish to 
give, the Council instructs the Business Committee to nominate a Special Com- 
mittee of the Council for the purpose of conferring, on behalf of the Council, with 
the Continental delegates and associates, receiving such information as they may 
have to offer, and for the further purpose of considering the interests of Conti- 
nental Churches, and also the provision made on the Continent for the English- 
speaking residents, American and British. 

“Dr. Robb, Principal M‘Vicar, Dr. G. D. Mathews, Dr. 8. J. Niccolls, Dr. R. 
Irvine, Dr. Howard Crosby, Dr. Eells, Dr. Goold, Dr. Wm. Robertson, Dr. 
Marshall Lang, Dr. Andrew Thomson, Dr. John Ker, Dr. Charteris, Dr, Adam, 
Glasgow, Dr. Blaikie, Mr. W. France, Dr. James Mitchell, Dr. Wilson of 
Limerick, ministers ; John Kerr, Esq., Henry B. Webster, Esq., George Hay, 
Esq., Hon. C. M. Olds, H. Merrell, Esq., R. L. Stuart, Esq., Hon. T. T. 
Alexander, J. M‘Murtrie, Esq., J. A. Campbell, Esq., LL.D., David Maclagan, 
Esq., David Paton, Esq., J. T. Maclagan, Esq., elders. J. A. Campbell, Esq., 
LL.D., and David Maclagan, Esq., joint-conveners.” 
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THE First OrDINARY GENERAL SyNoD—ItTs PROCEEDINGS. 


Tue Blue-Book* of the First Ordinary General Synod is a massive volume, full 
of the most important materials for forming a correct view of the present condi- 
tion and the aspirations of the German Church. The journals have been recently 
giving a large space to the criticism of its contents, and the opinions that have 
been expressed regarding them have been naturally of a discordant character. 
Comparatively little importance has at any time been attached to the proceedings 
of the Provincial Synods, although they are undoubtedly gaining more influence ; 
but this General Synod, which was preceded by an Extraordinary General Synod 
in 1875 of a preparatory or tentative character, was looked forward to as marking 
a new era, inasmuch as it would afford the opportunity for the free utterance of 
opinion on the subjects of interest which were to be discussed, and partake to 
some degree of a legislative character. By virtue of an Imperial Edict, the Ober- 
kirchenrath (the Supreme Church-Council, through which the Emperor, as Summus 
Episcopus, controls the Church) summoned this First Ordinary General Synod of 
the nine older provinces of the empire to meet at Berlin on the 9th of October 
last. It continued its sittings till the 3rd of November. 

The Synod was opened by prayer, and the reading of the 85th Psalm by Dr. 
Biichsel. Dr. Hermes, President of the Oberkirchenrath, then addressed the 
Assembly in a few emphatic, earnest words, expressive of the deep and solemn 
joy which all felt on such an auspicious occasion, and indicating the nature and 
importance of the duties which devolved on the Synod. The list of members 


* Verhandlungen d. ersten ord. Generalsynode, pp. 1310. 
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having been made up, it was found that the Synod consisted of (1.) 150 elected 
members from the various provincial Synods ; (2.) 6 deputies from the Univer- 
sities ; (3.) the General Superintendents of the provinces represented ; and (4.) 
30 members chosen by the Emperor. Count von Arnim-Boitzenburg was chosen 
by the Synod as President, and Dr. Riibesamen as Vice-President. The neces- 
sary committees having been appointed to bring up in due order the various 
matters to be discussed, the Synod at once entered on its work. 

One cannot look at the list of the names of the members of this great assembly 
without being impressed with a sense of its important character. Not only were 
these members representatives of large sections of the Church, and thus bearing 
great responsibility, but many of them were men of mark as theologians and 
leaders in the public action of the Church, well known in this country as well as 
in America. Hence to a great extent, also, the significance of the discussions, 
and the conclusions come to, as reported in the Verhandlungen. We believe it 
will interest our readers if we present before them, as briefly as we can, 
an account of some of the subjects discussed, and the results arrived at by the 
Synod, 

The first subject of any general interest was taken up by the Synod on the 
second day of its proceedings. It was submitted by the Oberkirchenrath, and 
related to the interpretation of the royal order of September, 1873, establishing 
in the old provinces of Prussia the Presbyterial and Synodal Constitution, which 
was found to operate so beneficially in the Rhenish and Westphalian Churches, 
modified by the already existing consistorial constitution. Some uniform mode of 
acting under that order was sought. The discussion chiefly bore on the rights of 
patrons in the appointment of elders. The various motions that were proposed 
and advocated showed that the Synod took a very lively interest in the whole 
subject of the internal government of the Church. The well-known Dr. Cremer 
spoke in behalf of the Pomeranian Synod. “The Rhenish and Westphalian 
Church-order,” he said, “has existed for fifty years. It secures to the 
people the free choice of their pastors. But this right of choosing their own 
pastors is older, indeed, than this Church order. It is as old as the establishment 
of presbytery there, 7.¢., 300 years old.” The whole discussion revealed the exist- 
ence of a strong desire for more freedom from external authority in Church- 
action, and an appreciation of the value of Presbyterianism as securing both order 
and freedom. 

The next subject taken up was a communication, also from the Oberkirchenrath, 
regarding a general collection in behalf of the Berlin City Mission. In the course 
of the discussion on this subject, important facts were stated, showing the deplor- 
able spiritual destitution of the City of Berlin. It is most refreshing to read these 
speeches delivered by the different members of the Synod, and to mark the very 
earnest evangelical spirit breathing throughout the Church. From the statements 
made, we learn that the population of the city of Berlin is about one million, of 
whom 850,000 are Protestants. 30,000 find their way into it every year from 
the provinces ; while many return from it to the provinces, carrying with them the 
impressions and the training they have there received. Hence, it was argued, the 
whole country has a deep interest in the religious condition of the capital. It 
was felt to be a very depressing circumstance that the Church authorities were 
powerless to remedy the evils. Conferences had been held, memorials had been 
drawn up showing the great need for labourers, but still the difficulties were found 
to be insurmountable. Neither the State nor the magistrate could render help. 
It was, therefore, argued that the Church must bestir herself in the matter, and 
take the work in hand, depending on the free-will offerings of the Christian people 
to supply the means for multiplying the number of labourers in this “ great 
heathendom,” as Dr. Hegel, in his impressive speech, designated the city of Berlin. 
The Court preacher, Dr. Sticker, who has been the great leader during these few 
years back in the operations of the city mission, entered into a detailed description 
of the actual destitution of the city. He spoke of the 850,000 Protestants as lifting 
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up their hands in their distress to the Synod crying, “ Come and help us!” In 
one dwelling in the suburbs, he mentions that one of the missionaries found nine 
families where the parents were unmarried, and where there were twenty-two 
unbaptised children. ‘In London,” he said, “there are 2500 persons for each 
church, in New York about 2000. Here, in one large section of the city, there 
are only 24 pastors to 600,000 souls. And the result of this state of things we 
have before us, in the gigantic increase of social democracy in Berlin, which seeks 
to dissolve all human and all divine order, and contemns the ordinances of bap- 
tism and of marriage. . . . The journals show that Berlin, in these recent years, 
has gained a bad pre-eminence in the number of its suicides. This is in a great 
measure to be ascribed to the sad circumstance that all hope in an eternal life has 
been abandoned.” He then describes the nature of the work in which the city 
missionaries are engaged, and justly attaches great importance to house-visitation 
and to Sabbath schools, which are quite a modern institution in Germany, and to 
colportage. The missionaries also hold “ Bible hours” in kitchens or rooms or 
halls, and care for prisoners and the families of prisoners. Dr. Stécker eloquently 
and hopefully pled the cause of this great home-mission work. Other addresses 
in a similar strain were delivered, and thereafter the motion of Dr. Hegel was 
carried, ordering a general church-collection in support of this mission. One can- 
not read these speeches without feeling that there is surely a new life rising up in 
this old Church of the Reformation. After a long winter of spiritual barrenness, 
she is putting on new strength. Such evangelistic work as this will awaken new 
and healthful energies through all her borders, and not only help to purify her 
theology from its rationalistic taint, but also make her feel more and more irk- 
some and intolerable, the burden of State control by which she is on all sides so 
greatly fettered. 

A subject akin to this was introduced during the same sederunt by Dr. Hegel 
—viz., the importance of an increase in the number of ministers set apart for the 
spiritual oversight of infirmaries, asylums, and houses of correction in Berlin. 
The great and pressing need for such an increase was made manifest, and it was 
resolved to urge this matter on the serious attention of the civil and ecclesias- 
tical authorities. 

During the fifth day of the proceedings, the cheering announcement was made 
that a church was about to be built in Berlin by voluntary subscriptions as a 
token of thanks to God (to be called the “ Dankeskirche”) for the preservation 
of the Emperor when an attempt was made on his life last year. 

After a report from the Business Committee, the Synod entered on the con- 
sideration of a communication from the Oberkirchenrath regarding the present 
state of matters, in the eight older provinces of the monarchy, with reference to 
Sabbath rest and Sabbath sanctification. A circular had been sent to the con- 
sistories of the district Synods (or Presbyteries) in March, 1877, on this subject, 
asking for information on the extent and causes of Sabbath desecration within their 
respective bounds, and for suggestions regarding the best means for meeting and 
overcoming the evil. This communication, laid on the table of the Synod, 
embodies the substance of the reports sent in in answer to the circular, and is 
thus of great interest. Various motions were proposed and discussed. The 
extent of Sabbath desecration in the post office and in railway traffic was spoken 
of and deplored, and various means for removing or mitigating the evils suggested. 
The motions that were carried were all in the direction of rescuing the Sabbath, 
as far as possible, from the manifold influences which destroyed its character as a 
day of sacred rest. 

The principal subject taken up on the sixth day was “ Missions to the Heathen.” 
Interesting speeches on the claims of these missions on the sympathy and liberality 
of the Church were delivered by Dr. Schultze, also by Dr. Fabri and Dr. Wange- 
mann, who, it will be remembered read important papers on missions at the “ First 

Presbyterian General Council,” and by Professor Christlieb, of Bonn. It was 
resolved that one Sabbath of the year should be devoted by every pastor to the 
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subject of missions to the heathen, and that collections should then be made in 
their behalf. 

The subject of Discipline, in the case of ministers and other office-bearers in the 
Church, was also discussed during this sederunt. This question had engaged the 
attention of the Church authorities on several occasions, but nothing had as yet 
been effectually done. The various laws and regulations already in force were 
set forth, and the pressing need for decided action being taken was urged by the 
different speakers. The discussion was lengthened, and led to satisfactory results 
in the way of strengthening the hands of consistories in the exercise of discipline. 

The business taken up on the seventh day was (1.) a communication from the 
Synod of Posen on the subject of drunkenness. After a full discussion, it was 
finally agreed to memorialise the State authorities to decree “ That inn-keepers 
who openly permit drunken persons within their premises, or who give them 
intoxicating drinks, should be punished for such a crime ; that habitual drunkards 
should be removed to an asylum, even against their will, on the representation of 
competent authorities ; that the existing laws should be more stringently applied, 
in order that an effectual hindrance should be put in the way of drunkenness.” 
It is gratifying to see the German Church grappling so earnestly with this fearful, 
desolating vice. 

(2.) The subject of a revision of the Agende (the ritual) of the National Church, 
which led to the adoption of a motion to petition the Oberkirchenrath to 
co-operate with a committee of the Synod in carrying out this object. 

(3.) Verbal reports by the Committee on Petitions, which brought up a great 
many important matters affecting the internal economy of the Church, showing a 
deepening interest in its welfare, and in the religious education of the young, and 
the sanctification of the Sabbath. 

On the ninth day, certain instructions issued by the Oberkirchenrath in 1873 
were discussed, showing a desire after greater freedom of action on the part of 
congregations and synods. 

During the tenth session, a Jong discussion arose out of the report of the Com- 
mittee on the case of pastors rendered unfit, by age or infirmity, for discharging 
their duties. The proposals of the Oberkirchenrath were laid before the Synod, 
and discussed in detail, Most of them underwent some change in the direction of 
endeavouring to obtain some augmentation of the scanty provision made for their 
support. It came out in the discussion that in the eight older provinces there 
were in all 6274 parochial charges. The official revenue of six of these charges 
was only 300 marks per annum, (A mark is about a shilling.) 


DPA, « -« 600 marks. Of 588, . . 2100 marks. 
ms 900 =» 558, . . 2400 ~=,, 
106, . . 1200 , | 571, . . 2700 , 


310, | . 1500 2 | 549, . . 3000 
451, . . 18900 > | 


Thus, in 3166 charges, more than the half of the whole, the highest income is 
3000 marks. This state of things, however, is mitigated by the circumstance 
that from the public funds those pastors who have been at least five years in 
office, receive a supplement ; so that, to them at least, an income is secured of 
1800 marks. And as the term of service increases, the amount of supplement 
increases also, till the income amounts to 3000. The dependence of the Church 
on the State made itself, during this discussion, painfully evident. 

Our space will not permit us, meantime, to refer to other matters discussed at 
this memorable Synod. Two forces appeared to be at work all through its pro- 
ceedings—a force springing from evangelical life in the direction of more efficient 
and earnest work in the cause of the Gospel at home and abroad, and a force 
acting against the restraints that hindered the free unfolding of the Church’s 
work, for it has no independent power of its own. This Synod surely marks the 
beginning of a new and blessed era in German Church life. E. 
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UNITED STATES. 
PRESBYTERIAN EVANGELISATION IN THE Orn REGIONS. 


Tue Rev. Wolcott Calkins has written for the New York Evangelist a very 
interesting account of the planting of the Presbyterian Church in the great oil- 
producing territory of Pennsylvania. An abridged account of this narrative is 
now presented to the readers of 7’he Catholic Presbyterian. 

‘* A few hours’ ride from Buffalo brings us to Olean, one of the oldest towns 
of Western New York. It was a village of 1200 inhabitants when Buffalo was 
still a wilderness. The old route from New England westward lay through Canan- 
daigua, across to Olean, then down the Alleghany by floats or rafts to Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, and the Mississippi. Thieves and outlaws were safe from pursuit 
when they could once get afloat here. A road led over the mountains from this 
point, and was used for transports in the last war. The Presbyterian Church 
was the first Gospel agency in this region, and has always held the supremacy. 

“ Previous to 1875, the village and the church were like a hundred others on 
the great trunk lines of our railroads, ‘holding their own’ with little progress. 
But with the discovery of the great oil regions in M‘Kean county, just on the 
State line, a new era of prosperity began for this place. It was the nearest point 
touched by rail. The materials for the new business were brought here, and 
taken by teams to the grounds. An immense increase of business began at once. 
Population poured in rapidly. The little village waked up. 

‘“‘ We were very fortunate in having on the ground the right man in the right 
place. Rev. Henry M. Curtis was supplying the church, and immediately began 
to take advantage of the new opportunities for Christian work. He gained the 
sympathy and respect of the young men and the new-comers. The stories you 
hear on the street, in the cars, and everywhere, of young men reclaimed from 
drunkenness to industry and Christian principle, would exhaust the limits of this 
article. Within a year or two of the revival of business, the church was too small 
for his increasing congregation. It was enlarged to almost double its capacity, 
and was rapidly filled. The membership advanced from about 100 to near 250. 

“ But his work has extended beyond his own church. He has had his eye, 
from the beginning, upon the immense influx of population into the oil-fields 
themselves. And it is largely through his influence that so many new posts have 
been occupied. For the first time in my life I have visited the scene of this 
immense industry, and I have been thrilled with what I have seen of the heroism 
and wisdom of this work of Church extension.” 

Mr. Calkins then enters into some interesting details respecting the quantity 
of oil in the neighbourhood, and the process of gathering it. Since 1875, within 
a district of 100 square miles, 5400 wells have been sunk for oil, and of these all 
have been productive, except 265. The wells yield, on an average, nearly 30 
barrels a-day. A well costs 3000 to 3500 dollars. During September, 1879, the 
total production was about 48,000 barrels a-day. Sometimes the produce has 
exceeded all the available storage. During last summer 7000 barrels a-day were 
wasted for atime. It is estimated that there is oil enough now stored in this 
valley to supply the world for a whole year! 

“We left the train at Tarport, about a mile short of Bradford. Tarport—or 
Kendall, as it is trying in vain to be called—was one year ago the Sodom of the 
Oil Regions. The Sabbath was given up to horse-racing, gambling, and drunken 
revelries ; licentiousness was shameless and hideous. Through Mr. Curtis, a 
graduate of Auburn, who had declined a call to Auburn and another to Rochester, 
in order to go to Texas, heard of this still more difficult field. This was Charles 
F. Goss, whom I shall henceforth count among my heroic friends. He came to 
Tarport, and told them he had come to stay. They told him they did not want 
any ministers there. 
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“But I want you,’ he replied, ‘and I am going to preach to you.’ He rented 
the Opera House, told them what it cost, passed his plates, paid his rent, and kept 
the rest for ‘salary.’ Sometimes it was $2.50 a-week, seldom more than $5 at 
first. But he kept right on. He preached in Tarport, then walked four miles to 
Limestone and preached there, then rode to Call Creek, nine miles away, and 
preached there, and reached home at eleven o'clock at night. At last he organised 
a little church of fifteen members. This has been steadily increasing. And in 
one year he has built a little gem of a home for himself, and has a large and 
beautiful church nearly completed. 

“ As we stepped from the train, we inquired for Mr. Goss. ‘ You'll probably 
find him nailing on Jath in the new church. He shingled it with his own hands, 
and the last I saw of him, he was at work with the plasterers.’ But we found 
him in the ‘study,’ and easily persuaded him to go on with us to Bradford. Here 
he seemed to know everybody ; lent a hand to the firemen to stop a conflagration 
which began just as we arrived ; was instantly invited on the floor of the Oil Ex- 
change, where he was welcomed by the solid men, who were shouting ‘117, 118, 
1183’ as prices went ‘booming’ up. I noticed one gentleman handing him a 
cheque. It was a contribution for his new church. It came from one who had 
no religious feeling, but who admired his pluck and honesty, and the fearlessness 
and consistency of his life. 

“This was the universal testimony. Without abating or compromising 
principle, he has met these rough and ready men with such manly and hearty 
courage, that they respect and support him in spite of their infidelity and wicked- 
ness. He is drawing the young men around him irresistibly. We met one boy, 
not over nineteen years of age, who owned a well running 100 barrels a-day. 
He is dissolute now; but Mr. Goss’s eye is on him every day. God help the 
young men who have no such watchful friend ! 

“The first flowing we]l in Bradford was sunk in August, 1875. Two years 
later, our church there was organised with half-a-dozen members. The text of 
the sermon, preached on the occasion by the patriarch of the Presbytery of 
Wellsboro, was, ‘ Be not afraid, little flock, it is your Father’s good pleasure to 
give you the kingdom,’ The Father has given them the kingdom. 

“The little settlements of Ricksford and Duke Center, on the other branch of 
the narrow gauge road, have been occupied by the Methodists and Disciples. 
But the strongest and most vigorous churches, in the places I have described, are 
our own. And it was cheering to hear rough men saying emphatically, ‘We don’t 
want any milk-and-water religion here. Universalism don’t flourish, We can’t 
stand any compromise between Robert Ingersoll and John Calvin. Ingersoll can 
fill a ten-acre lot. A Presbyterian we believe in. But no nonsense for us!’ 

“T believe the only support given by our Home Missionary Board, for this 
whole valley, is about $600 for the first six months. Not a dollar for church 
erection! And the churches are now all self-sustaining. Are not such fields as 
these, which can so soon support their own churches, the best places for wise 
liberality at the outset? Have not we a little too much red tape somewhere? 
When Dr. Kendall gets rested from Alaska, can’t we send him to see 50,000 
barrels of oil a-day flowing out of 6000 wells, and giving light to all the world, 
but leaving the vast population here in the darkness of sin?” 


ExpLaNnation.—In the July number, 1879, page 68, line 7 from bottom, after 
the words “ reckless manner in which the question was first raised,” add, “in the 
‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ ” 
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